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THE ALABAMA CONTROVERSY. 

WE don't like to make light of serious matters, but really 
this Alabama controversy is becoming more farcical than 
ever, There was a spice of comedy—we can scarcely think 
altogether unconscious—in the inflated tone assumed by 
Mr, Seward in his voluminous despatches on the subject ; 
there was latent humour in the manner in which Mr, Adams 
continued to reiterate and exaggerate the statement oi 
American grievances ; there was “screaming” farce in the 
yells of George Francis Train and other “ stump” orators to 
Great Britain to “pay the Alabama claims, or fight!” the 
bouleversement of the Reverdy Johnson negotiations, their 
conclusion, and the upsetting of the whole settlement by the 
Senate rejecting the treaty, was complete; Mr. Sumner's 
inflated estimate of the damage sustained by the United 
States was very mirth-provoking ; and now we have Mr, 
Secretary Fish crowning the farcical edifice in the elaborate 
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case with all the old misrepresentations of facts, misconcep- 
tions of principles, illogical reasoning, forgetfulness of pre- 
cedents, blindness to the consequences of the doctrines laid 
down, and with a variety of new mystifications of his own 
| superadded, 
| It is difficult, if not impossible, to believe that American 
statesmen really have faith in their own case or that they 
wish tosee the dispute settled. They like to keep a grievance 
on hand for production when needed ; and to this end they 
seem purposely to draw their brief in such a way as to render 
a settlement of the case impossible, But in keeping this 
. grievance, it seems to us that they sacrifice the interests of 
| their clients if American citizens have any real claims 
| against Great Bricain at all, The United States in this 
! matter occupy the position of plaintiff; we, that of de- 
fendant; and it is surely more for the advantage of a 
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The status quo answers the purpose of the latter well enough ; 
but the former can only be advantaged by obtaining a 
decision. If the Americans are in the right, they will 
have something to receive on a decision being given in 
their favour, in whatever court the case may be tried ; 
if Great Britain is in the wrong, she will have 
& good deal to pay on the verdict going against 
her. It is, therefore, her interest to play a “long -game,” 
while it is as clear.y that of America to “ force the running.” 
We consequently question the affected indifference of the 
Washington Cabinet as to obtaining a settlement, or elso 
we must take the liberty of doubting their belief in the 
soundness of their own case, seeing that they are so averse, 
apparently, to letting the matter come to trial. 

The last and the present Ministers—Lord Stanley as well 
as Lord Clarendon—have shown a disposition to meet the 
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views of American negotiators as far as possible, consistently 
with the honour and the interest of England, They have 
conceded every point on which it was possible to make a 
concession, even, as Lord Clarendon says, to the extent of 
sacrificing convictions and resolutions; but still the 
Americans will not be satisfied, They continue to make 
fresh demands, to raise new difficulties, to reiterate old 
mis-statements, to introduce new ones, and to import 
elements into the discussion which have nothing to do with 
the merits of the matters in dispute. In these circum- 
stances it is futile to renew the negotiations; and we think 
Lord Clarendon is quite right when he says that, seeing 
America has rejected a settlement come to with her accre- 
dited representative, it is for her to take the initiative now, 
and propose a means of arrangement, In that we believe 
the British people will fully concur; and the Americans | 
may rest assured that we have already gone as far in meeting | 
their views as we are ever likely to go, and really do not | 
care whether the dispute is settled or not, Our national 
conscience is easy: we do not believe we have done any 
real wrong; we know that we intended none; and if it 
affords the Americans any satisfaction to keep open a wound | 
from which they must suffer, if anybody does, why—they are | 


welcome to that satisfaction, 

We cannot allow them, however, to keep up the dispute on | 
false pretences, though it be irksome to keep refating state- | 
ments, and yet to find them continually reiterated. We 
suspect that Lord Clerendon—suave gentleman though he 
be—must have felt a little “riled” (to borrow a word 
from our Transatlantic friends—or opponents, perhaps, we 
ought to call them) when Mr. Motley read to him the 
despatch of the Secretary of State ; that is, if the amusement | 
the document afforded him, aud the consciousness he must 
have felt of easily demolishing it, did not quench irritation, 
And very effectually his Lordship did demolish Mr, Fish’s 
declamatory indictment by the calm statement of facts 
made in answer to it, 

General Grant’s Secretary of State makes a great deal of 
capital out of what he assumes to be a fact—namely, that 
the North was fighting against slavery ; and he thinks it 
hard that in such a contest Great Britain should have with- 
held her sympathy, as he says she did, seeing that Great 
Britain had theretofore been the leading oppozent of negro 
bondage all the world over, Now we maintain that there 
are several fallacies in this way of putting the case, In 
the first place, Great Britain could have nothing to do with 
the motives that actuated the combatants on either side ; 
she could only, as a neutral, take cognisance of the fact that 
there was a combat going on. Individual citizens among 
us might sympathise with one side or the other; but the 
nation, as a nation, had no business to judge of the right or 
wrong of the matter; her only duty was to stand aloof, and 
interfere with neither party; and that, we maintain, she 
endeavoured to the best of her ability to do. In the 
second place, we deny entirely that the Northerners all 
through the contest were fighting against slavery : they were 
contending for the preservation of the Union, and emancipa- 
tion of the slaves was merely adopted as a means to that 
end, This is clear from reiterated declarations of President 
Lincoln, who, in his inaugural address, delivered after the 
struggle had commenced, said, “I have no purpose, directly 
or indirectly, to interfere with the institution of slavery in 
the States where it exists. I believe I have no lawful right to 
do so, and I have no inclinationto doso.” Again, ina letter 
written in the second year of the war, Mr. Lincoln still more 
emphatically repeated this declaration. He said, ‘‘ My para- 
mount object in this struggle is to save the Union, and is not 
either to save or to destroy slavery, IfI couldsavethe Union 
without freeing any slave I would do it, and if I could save 
it by freeing all the slaves I would do it; and if I could 
save it by freeing some and leaving others alone I would 
also do that. What I do about slavery and the coloured 
race I do because I believe it helps to save this Union; and 
what I forbear I forbear because I do not believe it would 
help to save the Union.’ It is plain, therefore, that the 
North was not fighting against slavery from the beginning, 
and was not, on that score, entitled to expect Great Britain 
to violate the rules of neutrality in its favour, In the third 
place, even supposing the abolition of slavery was the aim 
of the Northern States, they strove to accomplish that 
object in what many people considered, and with good 
reason, to be a mischievous way. They sought to right 
a social wrong by perpetrating a political injustice—that is, 
accepting the ex post facto statement of their motives made 
by Mr. Fish, they sought to abolish slavery by annihilating the 
political rights of the Southern States, which, having joined 
the Union of their own free will, were entitled, as many 
persons in both America and England considered, to 
quit it when they felt that it no longer subzerved their 
interests, We do not believe that-a single man in Great 
Britain sympathised with the seceded Stutes so far as the 
question of slavery was concerned ; but we do know that 
many persons did sympathise with them on the political 
question of State rights. And it is worthy of remark that 
whereas in the North slavery was put more and more 
in the foreground as the contest advanced, in the South, 
that point receded in importance, and the political element 
came to be allin all, It consequently follows that, in help- 
ing to protract the war—if she did so help, which we 
doubi—Great Britain most effectually promoted the anti- 
slavery cause, and ought to receive the thanks, and not the 
vituperation, of American abolitionists, 

On the point of help, however, we must entirely differ 


from Mr, Fish; for it is absurd to suppose that a full third 
of the American people could have been induced to engage 
in war, or have been enabled to carry it on for five years, 


on the faith of British sympathy with slave-holding—a | 


feeling that never had any existence—or on the supplies 
drawn from our shores. The very reverse is the fact, At 
the outset our sympathies were almost unanimously with the 
North, until it was seen that the abolition of slavery was 
not the aiin of Northern statesmen; and all through the 
struggle a large majority of Englishmen—tkongh we were 
not of the number— wished the North to succeed. And as 
to supplies, the North drew upon our resources to an 
infinitely greater extent than the South could possibly do, 
comparatively bankrupt as she was in funds and in credit, 
and with her ports more or less closed by the blockade, 
which rendered supplies from without both limited and pre- 
carious, If the South obtained two or three British-built 
ships, armed (after quitting British ports, however) with a 
few British-cast cannon, the North drew largely upon the 
funds of British capitalists, and supplied her armies with 


| British-made rifles and British-manufactured ammunition. 
| The balance of advantages was consequently vastly on the 


side of the North, which has, therefore, small ground for 
complaint on that score, But, apart from positive benefits 
derived by cither side from British neutrality, we maintain 
that the proclamation of neutrality, and the recognition of 
belligerency it involved, were of immense negative advantage 
to the North, because, but for the Queen’s proclamation, 
and on the supposition that there was no war, the 
Southern rebels must still have been considered citizens of 
the United States, and the Government at Washington must 
have been held responsible for all their deeds, as well as 
for the interruption to commercecaused by an illegal blockade, 
and all the loss and damage British traders thereby sus- 
tained, From all this the Queen’s proclamation yelieved the 
United States, and threw the risk of loss by blockade-running 
upon British subjects, instead of leaving it to reat with the 
United States Government and citizens, 

We repeat that we cannot suppose Mr. Fish in earnest in 
making the statements and advancing the arguments he does ; 
and can fancy him slyly chuckling to himself as he penned 
his despatch over the fun of the thing and the neat shots 
at “bunkum” he was making. He is quite welcome to his 
joke; and when he and his countrymen are in a grave 
mood, they may be sure that the British Government and 
people will be ready to talk the matter over seriously, and 
settle it on reasonable terms. 


THE EAST LONDON RAILWAY. 

In a previous Number we gave an account of the portion of the 
East London Railway adteed 4 a few weeks vince, Our Engraving 
this week shows the line in its passage through the Thames Tunnel, 
which has thus been at last turned to useful purposes, and no 
longer remains one of the gigantic engineering failures associated 
with the name of Brunel, 


SHOCKING ACCIDENT AT A BRISTOL THEATRE,.—A shocking occurrence 
took place at the new Theatre Koya), Bristol, on Monday night. A great 
crowd had assembled at the theatre to witness the pantomime, and a steep 
gangway leading to the pit and gallery was crowded. About seven o'clock, 
just before the doors were opened, a cry of * Fire!” was raised, and imme- 
diately the doors were unbarred there was a fearful rush towards them. 
One poor woman fell down, and the obstruction caused large numbers of 
others who were pushing in to fall on her, and ultimately nearly thirty 
men, women, and young people tumbled over one another in a heap, over 
which those behind still pushed in order to obtain admission, When the 
panic was over attention was paid to those on the ground, and twenty-three 
persons were taken up insensible, Fourteen of those undermost were found 
to be quite dead. The remainder were conveyed to the infirmary, where 
four others died, making eighteen deaths in all, The performance of the 
pantomime was continued tothe end. The dread of further accident, it is 
stated, prevented the manager from stopping the performance. When the 
play was over, and hundreds inside knew the real facts, the scenes outside 
the theatre and at the infirmary are said to have been very painful. 

ACOIDENT AT THE CROYDON THEATRE.—On Wednesday night a 
most alarming accident occurred at the New Theatre, Croydon, auring 
the performance of the pantomime of “Ali Baba.” The introduction 
had just concluded, and the transformation scene had taken place, 
when the dress of Mdlle. d’Arnauld, the Columbine, burst into a 
blaze, A panic ensued, and Mr. Clarence Holt, the manager, who 
had just quisted the stage, on which he had been called by the audience to 
testify their approbation of the scene, again rushed on, and, divesting 
himself of a large winter coat that he was wearing, threw the lady down, 
and, by wrapping the coat round her he succeeded in extinguishing the 
fire. Malle. d'Arnauld was, we regret to state, however, severely buru* on 
the thighs and arms, besides sustaining a severe shock to the nervous system. 
She had, it appears, unconsciously placed herself, while forming a group 
with the other psntomimists, too near some floor lights behind the first 
set. Dr. Sutherland was immediately ix attendance, and every attention 
was rendered te the unfortunate young lady, who remains in 4 very critical 
state. Had the oxcurrence taken place on Boxing Night, wren the theatre 
was full to overflowing, a serious calamity must have occurred. As it 
was, there was a general rush from the house, and many ladies fainted. 
Mr. Holt, the manager, and Mr, Griffia received some burus in rendering 
assistance. 

A VERY IRISH QUARREL.—A dispute, local in its character but acquir- 
ing. general interest from the extraordinary weapons resorted to by oue of 
the parties, was the subject of discussion at a numerously-attended meet- 
ing of the Kilkenny Hant Club, held at Kilkenny om Monday. The dispute 
appears to have originated in some private quarrel between Mr, Meredyth, 
the master of the hounds, and Mr, Bryan, M.. for the county, and to have 
culminated in a demand bj some of the members for the resignation of Mr. 
Meredyth. The great majority of the club have steadily and warmly sup- 
ported Mr, Meredyth and have refused to cutertain the suggestion that he 
shouli resign, Mr. Bryan openly expressed his dissatisfaction, and declined 
to allow his coverts to be drawn. This was followed by threats on the 
part of sympathisers that “there should be no more huntiog until Squiie 
Bryan was satisfied,” and these threats have been fully carried out. ‘Two 
hounds were poisoned towards the close of last season, and sixteen more 
have shared ® similar fate since the present season commenced. The 
coverts were poisoned in the first instance; and, when measures were 
adopted to prevent that, the public reads were strewed with poisoned meat. 
Tn addition, two coverts have been burnt, and others, set on fire with 
the same object, were only saved by the exertions of the neighbour- 
ing farmers, who, it is eaid, are, as a body, favourable to the 
continuance of the hunting, and are im no way responsible for the outrages. 
These, it is said, are the work of persons hired for the purpose. ‘The result 
of all these outrages was that Mr. Meredyth thought it advisable to sus- 

hunting, an’ to convene the meeting which was held on Monday. 

he attendance was very large, and included the Marquis of Ormonde, the 
jog kel Waterford, the Earl of Bessborough, and Mr. Kavanagh, M.P. 
Mr. yth, the master of the hunt, related the circumstances which had 
led to the calling of the meeting, and added chat he had held a conversation 
with a Mr. George Reade on the subject of the recent outrages, and that 
Mr, Reade had told him that if he would give up the mastership the annoy- 
ance would cease. On asking Mr. Reade if he was authorised to make that 
proposal, the reply was that he was “ partly authorised.” Resolutions were 
adopted rejecting wl ag amd for negotiation on any such basis as that 

‘oposed by Mr. Reade, and expressing the utmost confidence in Mr, 

iyth. The committee of the club were also empowered to sell the 
hounds if no satisfactory arrangement could be come to, Many of the 
members expressed their regret that a necessity should arise for discon- 
tinuing the hunt, as such @ result would tend to increase abzentceiem, 
already so much complained of by the people, 
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Saretgn Futelligence, 


FRANCE. 

The Forcade Ministry has at last resigned, and the Emperor 
has accepted their resignation, On Monday his Majesty wrote to 
M, Emile Olliver informing him of the fact, and requesting him to 
form a Cabinet faithfully representing the majority of the Legis. 
lative Body, and resolved to carry out in the letter as well as in 
the spirit the Senatus Consultum of Sept. 8. The following ig 

iven as a list of the new Ministry :—Ollivier, Interior ; La 
Scorhoniare, Foreign Office; Magne, Finance; Leboeaf, War; 
Genouilly, Marine; Bourgeau, Instruction; Dupuy de Lome, 
Public Works; Parieu, Minister without portfolio. 

The Emperor has addressed a lelter to the outgoing Minister, 
M. de Forcade la Roquette, stating that it is not without regret 
that he has accepted his resignation and that of his colleagues, 
“It is a pleasure to me,” the Emperor adds, “to acknowledge the 
services you have rendered to the country and myself by faithfully 
carrying out the latest reforms, and by maintaining public order 
with firmness,” M. Haussmann, it is stated, has also resigned his 
ottice of Prefect of the Seine. 

It is pointed out in the Siévle that the Chamber, which consists 
of 292 deputies, is divided into four groups—the Right, with 83 
members ; the Right Centre, with 129; the Left Centre, with 43; 
and the Left, with 37, ‘ None of these groups constitutes by itself 
the majority,” adds the Sidcle ; “it will be absolutely necessary 
for M, Emile Ollivier, leader of the Right Centre, to detach from 
the Left Centre and the Right a certain number of members dis- 
posed to raily round him. Wedo not doubt that he will succeed 
with the Right, but with the Left Centre the rallying seems more 
difficult, Reduced to the forces of the Right Centre alone, 
augmented, perhaps, by a small reinforcement from the Arcadians, 
will M, Emile Ollivier be able to advance as firmly as though sup- 
ported upon a real and unquestionable majority? We think not; 
tor thia very simple reason, that the majority of the Legislative 
Body, the issue of official candidatures, is vitiated in its origin, and 
badly represents the true majority of the country,” 

The extraordinary session of the Chambers having been declared 
closed, and the ordinary session opened, M. Schneider was, on 
Tuesday, re elected President of the Legislative Body, having 
received 190 ont of 230 votes. The Marquis de Talhouet, M, 
Chevandier de Valdréme, Baron Jerome David, and Count Napoleon 
Daru were elected Vice-Presidents, M. Schneider, on taking his 
seat as President, said that the Emperor's letter to M. Ollivier 
tnight be looked upon as accomplishing s pacific revolution, “It 
affords,’ he added, “the noble spectacle of a Sovereign re- 
linquishing a portion of his powers while continuing to enjoy the 
confidence of the people, In the face of such an act all prejudices 
thould die away, division diminish or disappear, and politieal 
hostility cease to exist.” The Chamber, M. Schneider said, had 
been invested with the powers of a Parliamentary régime; and 
it was called upon to set an example, and to prove, by the mode- 
ration and the dignity of ita discussions, that it has solely at 
heart the welfare of the nation, The Legislative Body then 
acjourned till the 10th of January, 


ROME. 

Monday being the féte day of the Pope, the officers of the Pon- 
tifical army presented their congratulations to his Holiness, ‘Ihe 
Pope, in reply, expressed bis confidence that the Cicumenical 
Council would dissipate darkness ard give to the world peace and 
prosperity ; and, according to the telegram, “ refuted the argument 
of those who maintain that the Pope should have no army because 
Christ bad none.” 

A bull, entitled “ Late Sententiw,’’ has been published defining 
cffences that shall be deemed to incur excommunication, and spe- 
cifying those that can only be absolved by the Pope; the gist of 
which is that his Holiness practically assumes to himself the sole 
right of pardon, and withdraws almost all power in these matters 
from the Bishops and clergy—that is, this bull exalte the personal 
authority of the Pope at the expense of the Church generally. 

‘Tne General Congregation of the Council held on Tuesday named 
the members elected to examine the questions connected with 
religious orders, The discussion of draughts of canon law relative 
to matters of faith afterwards commenced. These proposcd 
measures contain no mention of the question of the Pope’s personal 
infailibility ; but they utter a tormal condemnation of unorthodox 
doctrine aud of independent philosophy and morals, The Cout 
of Rome, we are further informed, stili maintains the principle that 
the Wathers of the Council have not the right of discussing the 
statutes laid down for the regulation of their deliberations, The 
Pope has expressed himself in this sense to several prelates, 


AUSTRIA. 

A Vienna telegram states that, according to advices receiv d 
there from Cattaro, the insurgents of the district of Braciani gave 
up their arms on Monday and swore allegiance and loyalty to the 
Emperor, The meeting with the disattected of the Kriosci.ni 
district, which was to have been held at Greben for the purpose of 
hegotiativg terms of sabmission, could not take place on account 
of the inclemency of the weather, only twelve persons be ng 
present, and General Prince Auersperg postponed the meeting tll 


another time, 
RUSSIA. 

Several changes are announced in the diplomatic representation 
of Russia abroad, The Minister at Brussels, Prince Orloff, has 
been appointed Minister at Vienna, and is replaced at the Belgian 
Court by Count Biudoff, at present Minister at the Court of 
Saxony. The latter post is filled by Councillor von Kotzebue, 
hitheit» acting as Chargé-d’Affaires at Carlsruhe, M, Sabouroff, 
Councillor of the Embassy in London, goes to the Baden Capital ; 
and Baron von Uxkull-Gyllenband, Councillor of Legation at 
Vienna, is appointed Minister at Florence, 


TURKEY. 

An cfficial announcement of the definitive settlement of the 
dispute between Turkey and Egypt has been made by the Grand 
Vizier to the foreign representatives in Constantinople. The 
diplomatic body has replied to the communication by congratu- 
lating the Porte upon this result, as being in conformity with 
the wishes of the Powers and the interests of the two parties, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

President Grant has issued an order for the re-establishment of 
the supremacy of military rule in Georgia, under (General Terry, 
The President has also published a prociamation announcing, in 
eulogistic terms, the death of ex-Secretary Stanton, General 
Reynolds has rejected the votes of two counties in Texas, and has 
announced that Mr. Davis (Radical) has been elected Governor. 

Secretary Fish has, by direction ef the President, seat a circular 
to the Ministers accredited to maritime Powers, instructing them 
to propose the participation of those Powers in a convention in 
the form of a treaty relative to ocean cables, He suggests as base», 
reciprocity of concessions, protection of cables during war, anu 
immunity of despatches from Government espionage. 

The Feoian Brotherhood in New York are said to be preparing 
another expedition against the British pos:cssions in America. Ac 
the O'Neil head-quarters (says the New York 7imes) they have s 
large number of what they state to be needle-guns, and many cf 
their officers are travelliug among the circles in the adjacent di-+ 
tricts on secret service, This time, it is added, they mean to keep 
their future movements entirely tu themselves, to prevent prematu:y 
disclosures and the interference of the authorities, 


CANADA, 
The Government of the Dominion, in consequence of the resist- 


ance encountered in taking possession of the Hudson Bay territory 
will not pay the purchase-money until next spring. It Bespect-d 


that Governor M'Dougall will be recalled and that Vice-Chancellor 
Sprague will be appointed Chancellor of Ontazio, vice Mr. 
Vavkougnet, deceased. The insurgents of the Red River have 
ssued a declaration of independence, in which they protest agaiust 
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their transfer to Canada without their consent, They further 
declare that they will resist it, and assert that the Provisional 
Government is the only lawful authority in the territory. In con- 
clusion, they state that they are willing to negotiate with Canada 
to secure a good Government and assure the prosperity of the 


eople. 
Ls JAPAN. 


The Mikado has granted a full pardon to the Tycoon and Prince 
Aidsio, The Japanese Government has ratified a treaty with the 
representatives of the foreign Powers, prohibiting foreigners from 
trading in the unopened ports, A plot to assassinate the British 
Mini-ter has been discovered among the Japanese, but has been 


frustra‘ed, 
AUSTRALIA. 


The people of New South Wales and Victoria appear to be 
strongly oppesed to the Colonial Congress which it is proposed to 
hold in London next February. In the Parliaments of both those 
colonies the subject has been brought forward, and with the same 
result in each case, The projected Congress is altogether repu 
diated, and the promoters of it rebuked in no measured terms for 
their unauthorised interference in colonial affairs. 

The following news of a terrible massacre at Fiji has been 
received in Melbourne :~—“ A Mr. Lattin, who, it was said, was for- 
merly a storekeper in Me'bourne, had shipped about 280 natives 
on board the French barque Morea, Their ultimate destiny was, 
it is believed, Queens!and; but it seems that the islanders rose 
en masse, and mercilessly killed every white man on board with the 
exception of the mate, They then jumped overboard, with the 
intention of swimming on shore, but only about thirty reached 
the land, 253 having, it is supposed, been drowned.” 


AFFAIRS IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Tue New Zealand correspondent of the 7Zimes, writing from 
Wellington on Nov. 1, says that the tone of events in that colony 
during the month had been most satisfactory, and that the feeling 
of returning confidence had continued to deepen and extend. This 
was ina great measure owing to the rebels having sustained a 
severe Cefeat. On Oct. 4 Colonel M‘Donnell, with the friendly 
natives and cne hundred constabulary, attacked Te-Kooti’s redoubt 
and took it by storm, Colonel M‘Donnell says in his report:— 
“ Our natives, stimulated by jealousy of «ach other, were ripe for 
anything, and advanced with a steadiness and deliberation such as 
I have never seen equalled, The Wanganuis, under Kemp, set the 
example by charging up the face of the hill on which stood the 
redoubdt, closely followed by the Ngatikahungas and Arawas, 
Though exposed to the galling fire of the enemy, who fought well, 
they had in a short time taken the trenches by the front and right 
cf the redoubt, undermining the parapet, jumping up and firing 
into it.’ Twenty-seven rebel bodies were found inside the redoubt 
and trench, and ten more in the field. The wounded, among whom 
were several of the women, with children tothe number of two or 
three and twenty inall, werecaptured. Te-Kooti was wounded, but 
managed to make good bis escape. Colonel M‘Donnell had ever since 
been on his track, although compelled, until Oct, 29, to remain idle by 
snow and rain, A number of the prisoners taken some months ago on 
the west ccast had been tried for high treason, and sentenced to 
be hung, drawn, and quartercd, as were those on the east coast. 
The prisoners eentenced to penal servitude had been sent to Otago. 
The resettlement of the Pantea country was going on quietly. 
“The telegraph wire,” we are told, “is now erected from 
Wellington to Wanganui, the difficulty of taking it over the 
Kingi'e lanes at Otaki and its neighbourhood having been suc- 
cesstully surmounted by Dr, Featherston’s tact and influence. It 
is to be continued at once to Patea, and by Christmas the road- 
way will be sufficiently formed for Cobb’s coaches to extend their 
journey from its present limit, at Wanganui, to Carlisle, on the 
Patea river—a jou ney over the whole length of which Titokewaru’s 
hordes rot many months ago roamed at vill, Titokewaru is 
reported to be north of Tsranaki, but without following or 
influence.” Dr, Featherston ard Mr, Pell, who were to have gone 
to London by the present mai], to endeavour to arrange sundry 
matters relating to defence and finance with the Imperial Govern- 
ment, had been obliged to delay their departure for a month 
longer. Trade is stated to be reviving over the whole colony, and 
the speculation mania on the Auckland gold-fields is subsiding 
into a healthy working tone. A new field had been discovered in 
Nelson, promising richly, 


Dr. TEMPLE.—Dr. Temple was on Wednesday enthroned in Exeter 
Cathedral. Nearly thirty-nine years had passed since a similar cere- 
monial was witnessed in the city, and this, after the controversy which 
the Right Rev. Prelate’s appointment has caused, attracted large numbers 
from the surrounding villages into Exeter. The Bishop was met at the 
east gate of the city by the Mayor and Corporation, the magistrates, the 
Sheriffs of Devon and Cornwall, the Mayors of the boroughs in the diocese, 
und the representatives of the friendly societies, The procession was 
aiterwards joined by the Dean and Chapter. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony of installation Dr. Temple preached in the cathedral to an im- 
mense congregation, 

DISINFECTION-—Dr. Lankester, medical officer of heslth, has made a 
report to the vestry of St. James’s, Westminster, in which he states that 
inquiries have been made as to whether they possess any disinfecting 
apparatus in the parish, and suggesting that several contiguous parishes 
might join in erecting a common disinfecting apparatus, such as the 
twenty-third clause of the Sanitary Act of 1866 permits every vestry to 
erect in the parish. He strongly recommends that some place should be 
established where linen, clothes, and other household articles may be 
exposed to @ temperature sufficient to destroy all contagion, and says that 
such a disinfecting chamber could be erected without difficulty in the stone- 
yard of the workhouse, into which steam from the baths and washhouses 
might be laid on for disinfecting clothes, and which might be open to the use 
of the whole parish. He alco cails attention to the provisions of the Sanitary 
Act, whereby it is rendered illegal to sell furniture, clothing, or other 
articles from a room where there has been infectious diseare, or to let a 
rvom where any person has had an infectious disease. No action was taken 
by the vestry in the matter. 

Tue IRISH LAND QUESTION.—A requisition is in course of signature 
throughout the country requesting an aggregate meeting of “the landed 
gentry, clergy, members of both Houses of Parliament, and municipal and 
poor-law representatives,” to consider the Jand question, The requisi- 
tion, which has already been signed by Lords Granard and Greville, by 
fourteen Irish members of the House of Commons, and a large number of 
oeputy-lieutenan's, justices of the peace, and poor-law guardians, declares 
that the requisitionists are convinced that an equitable settlement of the 
land question is essential to the peace and prosperity of the country; that 
it would tend to eradicate disaffection, promote industry, and give increased 
tecurity to property. The meeting will be heldin Dublin. A tenant-right 
demonstration was held, on Monday, in Listowel, Kerry. Nearly 20,000 
were present. The O'Donoghue, in proposing the first resolution, said they 
wanted the land laws utterly changed, and that nothing short of fixity of 
tenure on a valuation of rents would satisfy the country. Resolutions were 
passed demanding recognition of tenant-right of occupancy at equitable 
rente, with compensation in case of eviction, The conduct of landlords who 
have served notices to quit was also vehemently denounced. 

CoURAGEOUS CoNDUCT.—On Monday afternoon a little fellow, about 
four years of age, named Walter Nottage, whose parents live in a cottage 
at what is known as the “ Back Way,” Waltham Abbey, fell into the mill- 
etream that runs by the Baker’s-entry. The accident was witnessed by a 
poor widow, named Ann Walters, herself the mother of six young chil- 
dren, who immediately jumped into the stream after the child, which 
she succeeded in securing. In consequence of the recent heavy rains, the 
streain was at the time much swollen and running very rapidly ; and Mrs. 
Walters, with the boy in her arms, was borne along by the current, which 
she could not resist, for some twenty yards, when she succeeded in grasping 
the branch of a tree growing by the side of the stream and projecting over 
the water. An alarm was at once raised, and + he, fortanately, was enabled 
to hold on to the branch until assistance arrived, when beth she and the 
child were rescued from their perilous position, having experienced little or 
no injury beyond the fright and wetting. The child’s own mother, who 
Was standing near at the time of the accident, has since admitted that she 
could not have plunged into the stream to save it, as did Mrs, Walters. 
‘This poor widow, who so courageously risked her own life to save that of a 
neighbour’s child, lost her husband, some two or three years since, by 
drowning. He was » worker at the Royal small-arms factory, Entield 
Lock, and @ member of the 4lst Middiesex Riles; and it was when out 
With that corps at Broxbourne, one Saturday evening, that he fell into the 
river Lea, when proceeding to the railway station, and wae drowned 
leaving bia widow, og ly intimated, with six young children, ene o 


which was unborn,— Waltham Abbey Telegraph 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON THE ALABAMA QUESTION. 

Some correspondence between the British and American Govern- 
ments on the points in dispute between the two countries has been 
published, The correspondence (which fills eight columns of the 
daily papers) begins with a letter from Lord Clarendon to onr 
Minister at Washington, Mr. Thornton, dated June 10 last, and 
concludes also with a letter from Lord Clarendon, dated Nov. 6, 
Mr, Motley, as soon as he arrived in London (May 31), made an 
unofficial call yey Lord Clarendon, when (the Foreign Minister 
thus describes the interview) Mr. Motley’s tone was very friendly, 
and the diplomatists met as old acquaintances, Ten days later Mr. 
Mctley called on Lord Clarendon, by appointment, and stated that 
his instructions were of a most amicable character, and he had no 
hesitation in assuring the Foreign Secretary that the wish of the 
President and Government of the United States was that existing 
differences between the two countries should be honourably settled, 
and that the international relations should be placed on a firm and 
satisfactory basis, 

I assured Mr. Motley (says Lord Clarendon) of the perfect reciprocity of 
feeling that existed on the part of her Majesty’s Government. Mr. Motley 
then proceeded to say that he was empowered to conclude a treaty on the 
naturalisation question upon the principle recorded in the protocol signed 
by Lord Stanley and Mr. Reverdy Johnson ; and I expressed my fear that 
some delay must take place in this matter, not from any unwillingness on 
the part of her Majesty’s Government to settle the question, but trom the 
great pressure of business now before Parliament, which would make it 
almost impossible to pass a bill in the course of the present Session which 
affected such various interests and was certain to lead to protracted dis- 
cussion. The delay, however, was not likely, I thought, to be of such 
importance to the Government of the United States, as their main object— 
viz., the renunciation of our old doctrine of indefeasible allegiance—had 
been achieved by the protocol, with the general approbation, to the best of 
my belief, of the British public. 


Mr. Motley proceeded to tell Lord Clarendon why the Reverdy 
Johnson treaty had been rejected. The reasons were in substance 
that it was concluded when President Johnson and his Government 
were, virtually out of office; that it embraced only individual and 
not national claims, and that it settled no principle. President 
Grant was of opinion, Mr. Motley added, that the time was not yet 
come to s2ttle the question ; the public feeling on the matter. was 
too strong. Lord Clarendon replied that he was in no hurry, 
though he did not think the feeling in England was very strong on 
the eubdject, and he thought it would be very objectionable in- 
definitely to postpone a settlement, and to treat the matter asa 
quarrel held ia suspension, to be revived only when circumstances 
might make it the interest of either party to doso, Mr. Motley 
assured his Lordship that there was no fear of that, and “laid 
great stress upon the opportunity that would be afforded to two 
great maritime nations like England and the United States to lay 
down some general principles of international law, particularly 
with reference to the rights and duties of neutrals in war, that 
might be of advantage to the civilised world,” 

Nothing further took place till Oct. 15, when Mr, Motley waited 
on Lord Clarendon again, and read to him a long despatch (a copy 
was sent the next day) from Mr. Fish, dated Sept, 25. Mr. Fish, 
beginning with the remark that the President thought sufficient 
time had elapsed “for the subsidence of any excitement or irrita- 
tion,” proceeds to an elaborate statement of the American case, or, 
as he phrases it, “a dispassionate exposition of the just causes of 
complaint of the Government of the United States against that of 
Great Britain.” Thie, Mr, Motley is informed, is placed in his 
hands “for appropriate use.” The document starts with a detailed 
history of the beginning of the secession movement in the 
United States and of the war which fcllowed, At the 
time the war began the two countries, Mr. Fish observes, 
were at peace, and the Government of Washington had 
no reason to think that the good feeling which prevailed 
in England towards the United States would be affected by 
domestic insurrection in the territory of the latter, least of ail 
could they expect that English sympathy would be excited on 
behalf of an insurrection whose avowed object was “the secure 
establishment of a perpetual and exclusive slave-holding republic. 
In such a contest the Goveinment of the United States was entitled 
to expect the earnest goodwill, sympathy, and moral support of 
Great Britain.” The recognition of the belligerency of the 
Secessionists was, therefore, received in America “ with painful 
astonishment.” It is not denied that it is perfectly competent for 
England, as for any other Power, to determine, on its own responsi- 
bility, when to recognise the belligerency of insurgents or (in ca-e 
of successful insurrection) their independence; but what the 
United States complain of is that belligerency was recognised 
before it existed. Besides other circumstances, “that which con- 
clusively shows the unreasonable precipitancy of the measure (the 
j Queen's proclamation of neutrality) is the fact that on that day, 

May 13, 1861, and, indeed, until long afterwards, not a battle had 
been fought between the insurgents and the United States, nor a 
combat even, save the solitary and isolated attack on Fort Sumter. 
Did such a bare commencement of hostilities consticute belli- 
gerency? Plainly not.” At the time the Queen’s proclamation 
was issued the assumed belligerency of the ineurgents was a 
fiction—a war on paper only, not in the field—like a paper 
blockade, the anticipation of supposed belligerency to come, but 
which might never have come if not thus anticipated and en- 
couraged by the Queen’s Government, It is true that other 
European nations recognised the belligerency of the Confedera es, 
“but Great Britain alone had translated a measure, indefinite of 
itself, into one of definite wrong to the United States, as 
evinced by the constant and efficient aid in ships and mu- 
nitions of war which she furnished the Confederates aud 
in the permission or negligence which enabled Confederate 
cruisers from her ports to prey on the commerce of the United 
States. Great Britain alone had founded on that recognition a 
systematic maritime war against the United States; and this to 
effect the establishment of a slave Government.” It is explained 
at the close of Mr. Fish’s despatch that the President does not 
propose any fractical measure at present; he neither discusses 
what we ought to pay by way of reparation for the wrong we have 
done nor what changes we ought to make in our laws. “ All these 
are subjects of fature consideration which, when the time for 
action shall come, the President will consider with sincere and 
earnest desire that all differences between the two nations may be 
adjusted amicably and compatibly with the honour of each, and 
to the promotion of future concord between them; to which end 
he will spare no efforts within the range of his supreme duty to 
the right and interests of the United States.” Mr, Fish adds that 
his Government will be ready, whenever her Majesty's Ministers 
shall think the proper time has come for a renewed negotiation, to 
entertain any proposition which that Government shall think 
proper to present, and to apply to such proposition earnest and 
sincere wishes endeavours for a solution, honourable and satis- 
factory to both countries, 

Lord Clarendon, on Nov. 6, forwarded to Mr. Thornton a copy 
of Mr, Fish’s despatch, with a long memorandum, which he ex- 
plains is not official, replying in detail to the American Secretary's 
arguments. In his oficial reply the Foreign Secretary reciprocates 
the desire of the President for a friendly settlement, But (he 
proceeds to say)— 

Her Majesty's Government had, indeed, hoped that, by the convention 
which, under the instructions of bis Government, and with their fall and 
deliberate concurrence, Mr. Reverdy Jobnson signed with me, on Jan, 14 
of the present year, all correspondence between the two Governments had 
been brought te an end, and t all matters in dispute would be referred 
for settlement toa dispassionate tribunal. With a view to that result, hor 
Majesty's Government had in some degree departed from their deliberate 
convictions and declared resolves; they agreed to the mode of settlement 
proposed by the United States Government, which was more than once, in 
the course of that negotiation, modified to meet the wishes of that Govern- 
ment ; but they did so willingly, because they thought the restoration of a 
good understanding between Great Britain and the United States might 
well be purchased by concessions kept within bounds, and not inconsistent 
with the honour of this country. 

Her py Ad Government learned with deep concern that the Senate of 
the United States, in the exercise of the powers unquestionably conferred 
npon It by the Constitution, repudiated the acts of the Government under 
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whose authority that convention was concluded; and, by rejecting it, had 


left open the whole controversy between the two countries, and had 
definitely prolonged the uncertainty attendant en such a state of thinga. 

Her Mejesty’s Government regret no less sincerely that the President of 
the United States concurs with the Senate in disapproving that treaty ; but 
their regret would in some degree be diminished if Mr, Fish had been 
authorised to indicate some other means of adjusting the questions between 
the two countries, which, as long as they remain open, cannot te favour? 
able to a cordial good understanding between them, This, howtref 
Mr. Fish has not been empowered to do; but he expresses the readiness of 
the President to consider any proposal emanating from this country. It is 
obvious, however—and Mr. Wich will probably, on reflection, admit -that 
her Majesty’s Government cannot make any new proposition, or run the 
risk of another unsuccessful negotiation, until they have information more 
clear than that which is contained in Mr. Fish’s despatch respecting the 
basis upon which the Government of the United States would be disposed 
to negotiate, 

An extraordinary importance has been given to the Queen's 
proclamation of neutrality, which, according to Mr. Fish, “ recog- 
nised the insurgents a3 a belligerent Power, and raised them to tho 
same level of neutral right as the United States.” Without enter- 
ing at present into the question whether the proclamation did give 
the South any rights which it had not acquired by actual! events, 
it is worth while looking at the way in which each party deala with 
an open and notorious fact, which anyone could ascertain from a 
file of English newspapers. Mr. Fish has, no doubt, found some 
authority for stating that the determination to acknowledge the 
belligerent character of the Confederate States, which was an+ 
nounced by Lord John Russell in the House of Commons on May 
6, 1861, was made “ four days prior to the arrival in London of any 
official knowledge of the President’s proclamation of April 19, 
1861, by reference to which the Queen’s proclamation has 
since been defended;” but his countrymen may now easily 
convince themselves how untrustworthy is such informa- 
tion, and how much it needs verification by more exact 
inquiry. Lord Clarendon simply states the fact that the 
President's proclamation of blockade was published on April 19; 
that intelligence of its issue reached London by telegraph 
on May 2; that it was published in the newspapers on 
the 3rd; that Mr, Seward speaks of its having ‘reached London 
on May 3;” that a copy was received officially from her Majesty's 
Consul at New York on the 5th; that it was communicated 
official 4 Mr. Dallas on the 11th, with a copy of a circular 
from Mr, Seward to the United States Ministers abroad calling 
attention to it, and stating the probability that attempts would 
be made to “fit ont privateers in the ports of England for the 
perpees of aggression on the commerce of the United States.” 

ow the Queen’s proclamation was issued on May 15, 89 that 
it is plain that before the 6th, when Lord John Ruseell spoke, 
and a fortiori before the 15th, when the proclamation appeared, 
the British Government had received, both unofiicially and 
officially, the information on which it acted, 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT RAILWAY. 


THE Metropolitan Railway, as originally planned by the 
meres, Mr, Fowler, and Mr. T. M. Johnson, was designed— 
and as far as we are aware it is still in convemplation that their 
scheme shall be carried out in its entirety—to leave the Metro 
politan Railway between the Edgware-road and Paddington stations, 
and running round by Notting-hill, Kensington, Brompton, 
Chelsea, and the City, to rejoin the same line—prolonged from 
Farringdon-street under the name of the Metropolitan Extension— 
somewhere about Trinity-square or the Tower, thus completing 
what is, we believe, generally described as “ the inner circle.” The 
western portion of the line, from Paddington to Westminster, has 
been completed some time, and trains began to run to the station 
at the western end of Westminster Bridge so long ago as on 
Christmas Day last year. Other sections of the line had been 
openei some time before. The portion with which we have now 
to deal is that which communicates between Westminster 
and the City, Although, as we have already intimated, it is 
intended that the line shall eventually join the Metropolitan ex- 
tension at the Tower, when that extension shall have been carried 
out, the works at present c.ntemplated, and for which contracts 
have been entered into, do not extend beyond Southwark Bridge; 
and the City terminus, according to the plans now being acted 
upon, would be in Queen-street. Lately it has been suggested 
that it would be a great convenience toa large proportion of those 
who are likely to travel by this line if it could be carried to some 
more central position, and it has been proposed that a branch or 
diversion of the line should be carried from New Earl-street under 
the new Mansion House-street to that great central space between 
the Exchange, the Bank of England, and the Mansion House, 
which may naturally be regarded as, for many purposes, the 
heart of the City. The length of the line, from West- 
minster to Queen- street (Southwark Bridge), will be two 
miles; that of the branch from LEarl-street, or Fish-street- 
hill, to the Mansion Hous*, a quarter of a mile, Practically speak- 
ing, the whole of this distance will bein tunnel, There will, of 
course be openings at some of the stations; and nearly opposite 
Adelphi-terrace there will b>, on the Embankment, three small 
pieces of open cutting ; but these are very trifling variations from 
the Gunansl chaxesiar of the work, and the line may, with almost 
complete acuracy, be described as altogether an underground one, 
In the construction of the tunnel two methods will be adopted, 
according to the circumstances under which the line has to be 
made. Where there is sufficient height between the level of the rails 
and that of the street under which the railway has to be carried 
it will pass through an ordinary brick tunnel 25 ft. wide and 
15ft. Yin, high, Where room cannot be found for a 
structure of these dimension, another method of construction 
has te be resorted to, The sides of the tunnel will 
consist of eolid walls of brickwork, consisting of | ‘ 
and arches, the opposite piers, each 5ft. Gin. wide, will be 
connected by heavy cast-iron girders, and between each pair of 
these will be tarned brick arches so as to complete the roofing. 
This part of the line will be the same width as the other (26 ft.), 
but the height from the level of the rails will be only 13 ft. 6 in. 
instead of 15ft, Yin, Immediately after leaving the Westminster 
Bridge station, which it will be generally kaown is an open one, 
there is @ stretch of brick tunnelling about 360{t, in length; 
but thence along the Embankment to Blackfriars Bridge the 
work will, almost without exception, consist of these brick walls 
and girder roof. Of course, it is necessary to obtain for these 
walls a solid and unexceptionable foundation, and they are 
carr.ed down to the gravel which overlies the London clay. 
The depth at which this stratum is found varies much along 
the line of the Embankment, and in some instances it 
has been found necessary to dig down as deep as 41 ft. 
The method of building ‘these walls is ss follows:— ‘Two 
trenches, each 7 ft. Gin, wide, are dug along the sides of the pro- 
posed railway—25 ft, apart—to the necessary depth. The lower 
part of these trenches, up to 2 ft. below the level of the rails, is 
tilled in with concrete, and upon this solid foundation the brick walls 
are afterwards reared, When these have reached the necessary 
height the girders arc placed upon the piers, the brick arches are 
turned between them, and the tunnel may be eaid to be complete. 
It is, however, still full of soil, no wore earth having been removed 
than was necessary to enable the workmen to fix the girders ; and 
this has afterwards to be excavated. ‘To an inexperieaced mind it 
might at firat sight appear to be # simpler plan to excavate tho 
earth first, and then build the walls and roof in the cutting ; 
but the retention of the soil saves an enormous ex in heavy 
timber work, and at the same timeavoids considerable risk 
which necessarily arises from its employment; and the 
advantges which arise from these two sources more than 
compensate fur any addititional trouble which may attend 
the susequent removal of tho earth. In the case of the 
brick tunnelling in the same way, the soil, with the exception of 
what must be excavated to maka room for the walls, is allowed ta 
remain practically undisturbed until the arch is completed, Upon 
the embankment there will be two stations, each 300 ft, Jong, and 
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THE PANTOMIMES: “BEAUTY AND THE BEAST,’ AT DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
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THE PANTOMIMES; “THE YELLOW DWARF,” AT COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
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both covered in—one at Hungerford, which will have a direct 
communication with the Charing-croas terminus, and the other at 
the end of Norfolk-street, intended for the accommodation of the 
Temple, and the neighbourhood about Temple-bar and a 
lane, The station at Blackfriars will be an open one, and will 

situated behind Chatham-place. At St, Andrew’s-hill the railway 
will join the line of New Mansion House-street, and will pass under 
the roadway, above the low-level sewer and between the two sub- 
waye, which have been prepared for the reception of gas and water 
pipes, to New Earl-street. Here, if permission is obtained to ex- 
tend the line to the Mansion House, a commodious station will be 
constructed for the accommodation of those whose places of busi- 
ness are in Cannon-street and its vicinity. This station will 
necessarily be underground, but special provision will be made for 
securing its complete ventilation by the provision of hollow spaces 
between the girders avd the external portion of the roof, the con- 
struction of open areas at the sides, and, if necessary, the erection 
of shafts to be carried up by the walls of the adjoining houses. 
If, however, the company are, by the action of any authorities or 
the operation of the law, compelled to adhere rigidly to their 
original plan, there will be no station at this point, but the lice 
will run straight on to Queen-street, 
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TOPICS OF THE SEASON. 

In spite of the abuses to which holiday leisure—and 
especially that of Christmas—is every year put, it is impos- 
sible not to be struck with the steady growth of what might 
be called the holiday movement, Not only are the organised 
efforts for the promotion of early closing every day of the week 
becoming more and more active: it is plain that employers of 
various kinds either grant of their own good-will a longer 
breathing-time at “festive seasons” to the employed than 
was formerly common, or else yield it because it would be 
useless to try and insist upon work from subordinates who 
have made up their minds that they ought to have a rest, 
Last year there were, in effect, four days of holiday at 
Christmas-time ; and there was such a frightful amount of 
drunkenness going on that the superfine reviewers—who 
might justly and naturally have been shocked, as other 
peop’e were—made use of the fact as a handle for grinding 
away afresh at their usual cynical commonplaces, Yet this 
year the shopkeepers have, with very few exceptions, 
kept their shutters up on Boxing Day; so that “ Christmas” 
has, in effect, been a three-days’ holiday. Besides this, 
largely-increasing numbers of tradesmen are agreeing to 
close their shops entirely on Sundays, and everything looks 
towards the conquest of a greater degree of rest for busy 
people in trade than was ever dreamt of as possible until 
lately ; for it is quite a mistake, in spite of all our talk about 
“ merry England,” to suppose that people had more holidays 
in the Middle Ages than they have now. Once effect of this 
gradual extension of the movement for more rest will be that 
before long certain classes of people who have been hitherto 
but little thought of will come in for a share of considera- 
tion. Among these should be mentioned—and with deep 
sympathy, too—postmen, omnibus-men, railway servants, 
and policemen, All these are overworked ; and that implies 
not only exhaustion and whatever demoralisation follows it, 
but also their exclusion from their just share of opportunities 
for religious, intellectual, and social culture. 

It were to be wished that some of our increased leisure 
could be applied to such culture as tends to foster manliness 
A week never passes without bringing us some story of 
brutality in which no bystander thinks proper to interfere. 
On Boxing Day, in a public-house at Leeds, a poor unoffend- 
ing plasterer, “on tramp,” was kicked to death by two 
men, in the presence of several others, neither of whom seems 
to have raised a finger till the mischief was done, and the 
poor wretch lay on the floor smashed and bloody. Now, it 
is not among the brutalised classes alone that this sort of 
thing is always occurring. Readers with memories will call 
to mind cases of the same order that have taken place 
within a couple of months, in which “respectable” people 
have stood aloof while some one was being murdered, or was 
in extreme peril which could only be expected to end in 
death, Thia is undoubtedly a result in part of a want of 
what may be called physical self-confidence ; acd that want 
comes of a deficiency in the physical training we receive, 
We believe the drill of the police includes exercises in which 
they are taught how, for instance, to trip up another man ; 
how to make him powerless without doing him serious injury ; 
how to parry attacks, and so forth, Clearly, the policeman, 
like the soldier, ought to possess special knowledge in such 
matters; but everybody should possess some. It is ridi- 
cnlous, as well as shameful, that half a dozen men 
should stand quietly by whilst a fellow-creature is kicked 
to death by a single ruffian, There are cases of “non- 
intervention” which Bentham proposed to make crimi- 
nal. Nothing could justify this; but we can all en. 
deavour to do something towards creating a public 
opinion which shall make inhuman apathy of this kind 


infamous, We never happened to hear a sermon upon the 
subject; but the topic is a very proper one for any teacher 
of duty. If the man who went from Jerusalem to Jericho 
hai happened to come up with t'e thieves whilst they were 
beating the Samaritan, he would have been b und to help 
him if he could do it without too great a risk. 

As we enter upon this New Year, we may well note the 
mnconquerable tendency of the humun mind to go on trying to 
better things for everybody, That there is no sach thing as 
progress hes been abundantly proved—to the satisfaction of 
cynics and sluggards; but the sublime inconsistency of 
human nature disdains to notice the proof. There 
are bad people, apathetic people, lazy people, and 
unbelieving people; but mavkind, in the lump, has an 
immortal knack of flying at the throat of anything it holds 
to be unjust or unsatisfactory. It has been made out in the 
most interesting manner that we never sueceed in actually 
lessening the total of haman pain, aad that we only exchange 
one evil for another; but the argument does not appear to 
bite, and the world keeps on attempting to “ progress,” just 
as young people maintain the habit of falling in love and 
married folk continue to become parents, There is ncta 
reader of this newspaper who would not think it worth while 
to try and “better” himself if he could ; and we hope for 
the credit of our own influence that there is not one who 
would object to try and “better” the conditicn of other 
people These curious facts are evidently the result of some 
very powerful superstition, and we very much doubt whether 
it will not be as strong and as influential next New- Year's 
Day as it is this, 


THE OPPOSITION TO DR. TEMPLE. 


THE opponents of Dr. Temple's appointment to the see of Exeter 
have got up a petition in support of their views, and a “ London 
Clergyman” makes the following comments on this dccument and 
on the way in which it has been concocted :-— 


The opponents of Dr. Temple, headed by Bishop Trower, have spent 
several weeks, and exhausted all the arts of canvassing, inobtaining signatures 
to a petition addressed to the two Primates and all the Bishops of England, 
against the consecration of Dr. Temple. The result is now lying before me, 
in two folio sheets and a half of printed signatures, and an analysis of the 
document yields the following results :— Pe 

The total number of signatures is about 1500. Of these less than 700 are 
clergy, and of the clergy there are probably not twenty who are known 
beyond their own parishes. Among the laity there are five peers— 
namely, the Marquis of Bristol, the Earls of Sheffield, Dartmouth, 
Buckinghamshire, Bandon, and Lord Fitzwalter ; and ten members of the 
House of Commons—viz., Sir John Pakingten, Mr. De Grey, Sir W. Bagge, 
Colonel Dyott, Mr. T. Collins, General Percy Herbert, Mr. Dimsdale, Mr, 
Fowler, Mr. Gore Langton, and Mr. Laslett. Beyond these 1 cannot find 
the name of any layman of note; but I find whole columns filled with the 
names of labourers, blacksmiths, tavern-keepers, tailors, shoemakers, 
hairdressers, beer-retailers, and the like, with crowds of women in the 
same class of life. It is evident that in many parishes the Incumbent 
went round and wrote down the names of his parishioners indiscrimi- 
nately—young men and maidens, old men and children—just as they came. 
The whole list of signatures, for instance, occupies somewhat less than 
eighteen columns, and of these two columns are taken up with the 
parishioners of Bishop’s Waltham, The parish of Kimbolton tells the 
same tale, with its long list of lubourers, shoemakers, men-servants, and 
maid-servants, Southsea and Portsea also contribute a column of names, 
including @ large proportion of seamen and labourers. The chaplains of 
gaola, workhouses, and convict establishments are conspicuous for their 
zeal in inflaencing those under their charge to sign the memorial. 

Do the opponents of Dr. Temple really suppose that @ petition got up 
after this fashion, and which, after all, numbers only 1500 names, can 
carry any weight? Are farm-labourers, beer-retailers, seamen, shoe- 
makers, and maid-servants fit judges of the orthodcxy of our Bishops? 

But I am obliged to charge those who are responsible for this memorial 
with something more serious still. Small as the catalogue of names is, it 
would have been still smaller if it had been honestly made up. Some of 
the names are repeated twice, some three times over; and that this is not 
an accident is clear from the evident attempt to conceal the repetition. 
Let me give you a few examples. On page 9 is the following signature, 
“ Phillip BE. Pratt, Incumbent of Minsterley, Salop.” By-and-by I come 
across the same signature disguised thus:—‘ P. E. Pratt, Vicar of Min- 
sterley, Shrewsbury.” On page 3 I read the neme of “Dr. Sedgwick, 
Great Houghton Rectory, Northampton ;” on page 4, “ John Sedgwick, 
D.D., Great Houghton Rectory, Northampton ;” on page 8, ‘John 
Sedgwick, D.D., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon, Rector of Great 
Houghton, Northants, Great Houghton Rectory, Northampton ;” on page 1 
Lobserve, “John William Radcliffe, clerk in holy orders, 38, East South- 
ernhay, Exeter ;” and on page 3 the same gentleman meets me again 
in this disguise, “John W. Ratcliffe, 38, East Southernhay, Exeter.” 

These are merely samples out of many that I have marked, and I have 
no doubt that there are a great many more that have escaped me. The 
signatures are not put in any sort of orécr, alphabetical or otherwise, and 
it ia, therefore, exceedingly difficult, and in some cases impossible, to spot 
those which are repeated in disguises like the above. 

Of course, I am far from imagining that honourable men like Dr. Pusey 
and others who have signed the memorial would sanction discreditable 
tricks of this sort; but they owe it to themselves to examine into the 
matter. The memorial is signed “ W. J. Trower, D.D. (Bishop), chairman.” 
Bishop Trower has thus made himeelf responsible for the bona fides of all 
the signatures, and I call upon him, therefore, for an explanation, As it 
stands, the affair looks rather ugly. 


Mr; GOSCHEN IN A WORKHOUSE.—On Chrietmas Day the President of 
the Poor-Law Board paid an unexpected visit to St. Marylebone Workhouse 
at dinner-time, in order, as he said, that he might see how the festive 
season was passed among the classes supported under the poor law. At the 
time of his visit Mr, Charles Beevor, the chairman of the guardians, and a 
considerable number of the guardians and ratepayers were present, assisting 
in the pleasant tack of heightening the enjoyment of the aged and broken- 
down people, for whose Christmas treat special voluntary subscriptions are 
raised throughout this large parish, Mr. Goschen tasted some of the fare 
provided ; and, not content with seeing the people who constitute the class 
tabled as “able-bodied,” requested the Governor, Mr. Douglas, to accompany 
him through the sick and infirm wards. The buildings devoted to night 
and day classes-yi.e., occupied night and day—are of both old and new, so 
that the President had an opportunity of marking the difference between 
wards which were considered sufficient in bygone times, and those 
considered requisite at the present time, the latter being the new chronic 
and infirm wards erected during the last two years uncer Mr. Saxon Snell. 
Mr. Goschen stopped at many of the beds, and held conversation with the 
inmates. In leaving he expressed a high opinion of the manner in which the 

law was administered in this house. Mr. Goschen was invited by the 
Pancras guardians, at a deputation which waited upon him some little 
time since, to visit that house, but he declined. 


THe REPRESENTATION OF SOUTHWARK, — The electioneering cam- 
paign in the borough of Southwark, so far as the holding of public meetings 
by the candidates and personal canvassing are concerned, has had a tempo- 
rary cessation during the Christmas holidays, but wi!l be immediately 
resumed with, it is stated by all parties, increased activity, In the mean- 
time, there have been indications stronger than those apparent before 
Christmas that the three Liberal candidates before the constituency will 
respectively test the favour of the electors towards them by going to the 
poll. The committee of Sir Sydney Water low are so sanguine of bis success 
that, it is stated, they will not for one moment listen to any proposition or 
suggestion short of his polling te the last man on the day of election, The 
friends of Sir Francis Lycett calculate upon his having received a large 
addition of strength by the retirement of Mr, Labouchere. Believing that 


this, in conjunction with what he could originally count upon, will be suf- 
ficient to carry him in, they have issued a declaration that “ Sir Francis 
Lycett is the candidate who will go to the poll.” On the other hand, the 
supporters of the “‘ working-man candidate,” Mr. Odger, are putting for- 
ward his determination to carry on his candidature to the last as a strong 
reason why he should be sustained by the working-men electors. Money 
and offers of arsistance, even from the middle clases, are being daily 
received by his committee. Meanwhile, Colonel Marcus Beresford and his 
friends quietly await the actien of the Liberal candidates as to a compro- 
| mise among themselves, the determination of the committee being to carry 
' their man to the poll, should the Liberals remain in their present position, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE QUEEN and the Royal family distributed Christmas gifts to the 
children of Whippingham &cheol, seventy eight in number, on Christaras 
Eve. The gifts were laid ont in the servants’ hall at O.bvorn On 
Christmas Day and on Sunday her Majesty attended Divine service at 
Whippingham church. The Rev. George Prothero preached the rermon cn 
each cecasion. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES and Prince Victor and Prince 
George of Wales left Marlborough House on Monday for Holkham, on a 
visit tothe Earl and Countess of Leicester, 

Tue INFANT DAUGHTER of the Prince and Princess of Wales was 
christened at Marlborough House en the 24th ult. The infant Princess 
received the names of Maud Charlotte Mary Victoria. 

Tuk DUKE OF EDINBURGH landed at Calcutta on the 22nd ult., and 
met with a most imposing and enthusiastic reception, 

THE EX-QUEEN OF NaPLES gave birth to a daughter on the morning 
of the 2ith ult, 

His ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES has sent a present of 
fifteen brace of pheasants to the Charing-cross Hospital for the inmates. 


THE POPE has conferred the grand cross of Pius IX. upon Lord Petre 
and the Earl of D-ubigh. 

CARDINAL REISACH, one of the five presidents of the Goumenical 
Council, died on the 23rd ult., at‘Annecy, in Savoy. 

THE DucHkSss OF ARGYLL<s now considered to be out of danger from 
her late attack, and to be making favourable progress towards recovery. 

THE MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OF TOULOUSE has refused to pass a vote of 
thanks to the Emperor Napoleon for his gift to the city of a statue of 
Marshal Niel. 

Tuk IMPERIAL GAS COMPANY have given notice to their customers 
that from the Ist proxime the price of gas supplied by them will be reduced 
3d. per 1000 ft.—viz., from 4s, to 3s. 9d. 

LORD DE GREY bas selected Sir F. Sandford, Assistant Under-Secretary 
of State in the Colonial Office, to succeed Mr. Lingen as Secretary to the 
Committee of Council on Education. 

SIX PERSONS WERE BURNED TO DEATH in a fire in a house in 
Sandwich-street, Burton-crescent, on the evening of Christmas Day. The 
victimes are Mrs. Beetleson, wife of a policeman, her four children, and a 
little girl who was spending the evening with the family, 

THE REV. MR, BICKNELL, Vicar of Salbouse and Wroxham, Norfolk, 
has just died very suddenly, The rev. gentleman was finishing a sermon, 
when he fell back in his chair and expired. He leaves a widow in delicate 
health, and eight young children, 

AN OLD CORPORAL of the 3rd Zouaves, named Baptiste Moncel, deco- 
rated with the miliary medal, has written a long letter to the Duke de 
Bassano setting forth his peculiar qualifications to be keeper of Jocko, the 
Empress Eugénie’s monkey—a post which he ardently desires, 

THE POOR IN THE VARIOUS METROPOLITAN WORKHOUSES were, 
according to custom, provided on Christmas Day with a dinner of rowst 
beef, plum-pudding, and beer. The elder people had also tobacco or snuff 
given to them, and in some instances toys were given to the children, 

A TRINITY STEAMER hos taken out men and stores from Penzance fir 
the building of a new lighthouse near Ceylon, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Douglas, who has lately completed the Wolf Rock lighthouse, 

TuE PENDLETON ROADS TRUSTEES have decided to give three monthy’ 
notice to the Manchester Carriage Company to remove that portion of their 
tramway which traverses the Pendleton district. The trastces have further 
determined to oppose the applicat on for statutory powers to lay down a 
tramway on other portions of the roads under their jurisdiction, 

TUE TRIAL OF TROPMANN for the murder of the Kinck family com- 
menced on Tuesday, The long bill of indictment was read, to the greater 
part of which Tropmann listened with great indifference, but became pale 
and agitated when the portion relating to the inveigiement of the unfortu- 
sate fomily to Paris was read, 

Tur POLLING FOR THE RECTORSHIP OF ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY 
took place last week, There was a majority for Mr. Grant Doff in the 
Luchan and Mar nations, and for Sir William Stirling Maxwell in ttre 
Moray and Angus nations. The nations being equally divided, the Chan- 
cellor of the University (the Duke of Richmond) will have to give the 
easting vote. Mr. Grant Daff had a small majority in the whole number 
of votes. 

THe RATE OF MORTALITY IN LONDON LAST WEEK waa twenty-two 
per 1000, and in thirteen other large towis of the United Kingdom 
twenty-five. Inthe metropolis 1943 births and 1357 dea'hs were revis- 
tered, the latter having been 212 below the average, The mean tem- 
perature during the week was 38-2, or 0*3 below the average, 

A YOUNG MAN NAMED HENRY Hv 1 who was married at Dudley cn 
Christmas morning, quarrelled at super with his “best man,” Henry 
Tandy, and the latter cut the bridegroom's throat with a knife, Tie 
young man is in a very dangerous condition. Tandy has absconded, 

Tuk TRIBUNAL OF PRAGUE has just condemned the parish priest of 
Vitkovie to three months’ imprisonment for lese majesté, In celebrating a 
grand mass on the occasion of the Emperor's fé.e, he had not ordered to te 
lighted the chandeliers reserved for great ceremonies ; and on being spoken 
toon the subject by the Governor, he replied in terms offensive to the 
Sovereign, 

TWO ENGINES, with a snow-plongh and van fall of surfacemen, left 
Aberdeen on Tuesday morning to clear the Great North of Scotland Railway 
of snow. About two miles from Huntly ihe snow-plongh broke, and both 
the engines were thrown down an cm bankment 60 ft. Ceep. Four mea w!.o 
were upon them were killed, and one cecaped. The men in the van wore 
not injured. 

ONE OF 118 Boys or H.M.S. Mars, the training-ship on the Ta’, 
missed his fo.ting the other day and fell overboard. A life-buoy wis 
thrown to him, but he was too much exhausted to seize it when it camo 
within his reach, Captain Wake, R.N., seeing this, threw off his coat and 
jumped from the stern-walk into the water, a leap of about 26 ft., and 
reached the boy just in time to save him from being drowned, 

THE VERY Rev. CANON BROWNE, St, Patrick’s Roman Catholic 
Church, Cork, has been denouncing Fenianism from the altar, While 
preaching on Sunday from the text, “Glory to God in the highest, and 
peace on earth to men ef good-will,” he called upon the congregation to 
pray for drunkards, and for “‘ those unfortunate young men” who, in spire 
of the warnings of their Bishops, had stupidly clung to that confederacy 
which was brivging terror, misery, and discredit on the country, 

NUMEROUS ACCIDENTS occurred on Tuesday on the ornamental waters 
of the parks, the ive being for the most part tov thin for absolute safety. In 
spite, however, of notices and remonstrances, vast numbers of foolhardy 
skaters and sliders crowded the Regent’s Park lake, and towards evening, 
the ice being completely cut up, many persons were immersed. Fortunately, 
no one was drowned. 

Mts BurpETT Courts gave a dinner of roast beef and plum-pudding, 
on Monday at noon, to 500 poor children, in the large hal! of Columbia 
Market, At half-past five tne parents of these children, to the number of 
600, were entertained at tea in the same hall, which was handsomely deco- 
rated for the occaston. After tea a short address was given by the Kev. A. 
O. Wellsted ; a fife-and-drum band, lately organised in a shoeblack brigade 
in the neighbourhood, played some lively airs ; and then followed an enter- 
tainment consisting of conjuring and dissolving views, to which the 
children were again admitted. 

A SHOCKING ACCIDENT happened on Monday night, on London Bridge, 
Two young ladies (sisters) engaged a hansom about half-past ten o'clock on 
the Middlesex side of the bridge, and as they were being ariven towards the 
other side a wheel of the cab came off. Both the ladies were thrown out, 
though not so violently as to be seriously injured. Before, however, they 
could be picked up. four-wheel cob came up, and ran over one of them, 
Both were conveyed te Guy's Hospital. The one who had been run over 
died almost immediately on arrival; the other is likely to get well. 

EVAN Jaco, the father of the Welsh fasting girl, surrendered himself 
to the Coroner, Mr. George Thomas, at Curmarthen, on Monday, and was 
bound over to appear at the next assizes to take his trial for the man- 
slaughter of his daughter, Sarah Jaccb. I is supposed the case will not be 
investigated by the magistrates, before whom no proceedings will be taken, 

A SHOCKING AFFAIR is reported from Cheltenham, The shop of a 
greengrocer named Weller not being opened on Wednesday morning, the 
door was burst open at about eleven in the forenoon, and the unfortunate 
man and bis wife were found in their bed-room—the latter dead and the 
former dying. A pan of charcoal explained the matter; and, as they had 
been beard to complain of cold, it is probable that the occurrence was 
accidental. The man died without being able to give any explanation. 


Ow CHRISTMAS NIGHT and Monday night the casuals arriving at the 
Kennington-lane station were agreeably astonished at being informed, 
after receiving their usual ticket tor a night’s lodging, that they could have 
a pint of hot spiced ale and about half a pound of plum cake if they liked, 
It is needless to say that not one out of some eighty men, women, and 
children declined, and they were each directed, with a pass ticket, to a 
tavern adjacent to the station, where they were duly supplied with the 
cake and ale. The cost of this treat was defrayed by a tradesman in the 
neighbourhood. 

Messrs, Fay, LonING, LYMAN, AND BURNHAM, four of the Harvard 
crew in the late boat race, have written to the Times disclaiming any 
responsibility for an article which appears in Harper’s Monthly Magazine for 
December, professing to put the story of the race “in the light in which it 
is regarded by the actors themselves.” The writers add :—‘ We wish to 
say that we received the best of treatment from the English people, and 
were fairly beaten in the race. The only member of the crew who does not 
sign this paper, Mr. Simmons, isin Enrope, and we have not had time to 
procure his signature.’ 


THE LOUNGER. 


Tuk directors of Overend, Gurney, and Co, have escaped; as 
everybody, I suppose, expected they would. They were indicted 
for conspiracy to defraud, than which nothing is more difficult to 
prove. Moreover, the case of the prosecutor was, to say the least 
of it, badly maraze ‘+, That, however, does not much matter, If 
counsel had changed sides the verdict wou!d have been the same, 
The Lord Chief Justice, though, thinks that the trial will do 
good, At the end of his charge to the jury, he, like the old 
Poritans in their sermons, draws “ leesovs of uses,” and, amongst 

* others, this: he hopes that it will be a warning nct only to our 
merchants, but also to the public. “I think,” he says, ‘it may 
be not without its influence on the rest of society. There can be 
no doubt that the spirit of speculation and gambling has taken 
deep root in the minds of all classes of the community. Those 
who were wont to be satisfied with moderate profits and 
safe investments seem now to be led away by the spirit 
of greed,” &c.; and thus we are “to learn from this case 
that it is unsafe tc embark in enterprises of which we cannot com- 
prehend the rcope, and the management of which we cannot 
control”’—that is, ail joint-stcck enterprises whatever : railroads, 
joint-stock banks, limited or unlimited; navigation companies, 
&e. ; for cf none of these can ontsiders understand the scope—or, 
at sll events, they cannot control the management. Here is 
sweeping advice. It is the same that Gladstone gave last 
Session, when the case of Overend, Gurney, and Co. came 
before the House, which was received with a perfect hurri- 
cane of cheers; and I remember, too, that after that speech 
I went home; and, as I smoked my pipe, I speculated 
upon what would happen if the advice were to be generally 
acted upon, ‘By George!’’ said I, mentally, “what a 
crash there would be if every man and woman who owns shares 
in companies, ‘the scope of which they cannot understand, and the 
management of which they cannot control,’ were incontinently to 
sellthem!” ‘“ Well,” said I, “it isa good thing that we have got rail- 
ways in such numbers, telegraph companies, &c., for if we had 
them not and the advice of these sages were to be acted upon, we 
could not get them now.” But, happily, the advice will not be 
taken, The men who give it won’t act upon it, Gladstone held, 
at the time he spoke, a great deal of debenture stock of rail- 
ways, the management of which he cannot control, and he 
will be content to hold it; and it is very likely that the 
Lord Chief Justice himself does not confine his ‘investments 
entirely to the amiable Three per Cents. No donbt gambling 
at cards or in shares is bad; but the investors in Overend, 
Gurney, and Oo. were, it is notorious, inthe main not gamblers, but 
bona fide investors, “Yes; but they were influenced by rreed.” 
Well, greed is an ugly word. Say they were influenced by a desire 
to get more in.erest for their money than they can get in the 
funds, You may say, if you like, that they ought not to be so 
influenced ; but consider what would happen if this desire did not 
exist. No great enterprise could be carried out, no railroads, no 
shipping companies ; and Consols would not pay two percent, The 
truth is that this “greed” is the mainspring of all our enterprise, 
and that the directors of Overend, Gurney, and Co, have by their 
imprudence—not to use a stronger term—done more to crush 
enter pri-e than all the other rotten companies put together. The 
investors in the Overend-Gurney Company surely deserve more 
pity than blame, 

ir, Dodson, member for East Sussex and chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the whole House, delivered last week a lecture to the 
Liberal Registration Society at Brighton on “ International 
Policy.” The lecture is reported in the Brighton Guardian, I 
have read it, and have tosay of it that it is a very useful lecture, 
and must have been to the Liberal Registration Society exceed- 
ingly interesting and instructive. It is pleasant, and a good sign 
of the times, to hear a Whig politician expounding and enforcing 
the nou-intervention policy, and shivering to pieces “balance of 

ower,” maintenance of our national prestige, and other old 
Whig and Tory idols, I ventured to prophesy, when Palmerston 
died, that we should see strange changes, but I hardly expected 
to see thissosoon, Though the lecture is instructive it is not 
original ; all that is good in it may be found in Richard Cobden’s 

litical writings and speeches, Well, that was perhaps inevitable, 
or in truth Mr, Cobden exhausted the subject. But ought not 
Mr, Dodson to have acknowledged his obligation to Mr. Cobden ? 
nay, even if the lecturer had not read Cobden’s works—an almost 
impossible supposition—surely he ought to have mentioned with 
honour the great apostle of non-intervention, who, from his first 
appearance in the political arena, as ‘a Manchester Manufac- 
turer,’ down to the very last year of his life, through evil report 
and good, never ceased to preach this doctrine, : ‘i 

So thought Mr. White, Brighton's senior member, and, in moving 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer, he thus gently rebuked him for 
the omission :— 

Mr. J. White, M.P., said that, in moving the best thanks of the meeting 

to their respected friend, the Liberal representative of this division of the 
county, he was sure they would join him most cordially. But he might be 
permitted to say that, much as had been the pleasure he bad derived from 
the admirable lecture they had heard—the thoughtful, philosophic survey 
of international policy which the honourable gentleman had given—yet 
he would forgive him (Mr. W.) for saying that he should have been still 
more thankful if he had spoken plainly of the deep debt of gratitude we 
owe for the creation of that sound and healthy public opinion—ef which 
the lecture was a conspicuous manifestation—to the earnest teaching and 
lifelong labour of the worthiest of our Sussex worthies—Richard Cobden 
(Loud cheers). If that good man had been spared, his heart would have 
rejoiced that in the principal town of his native county one of its repre- 
sentatives should have given utterance to the sentiments he had, 
This was excecdingly well-timed, Indeed, the whole speech— 
which, of course, you cannot find room for here—is very good, 
Well, at the close of the meeting Mr. Dodson had to acknowledge 
the vote of thanks, and I turned to his final speech, confident 
that in that he would, upon this hint, have confeased his fault and 
made the amende honorable ; but, no! he maintained an obsti- 
nate, and I had almost said a sullen, silence, This, to me, is quite 
unaccountable, But it must be confessed that Mr. Dodson is not 
singular, I remember how Lord Stanley talked Cobden for haf 
an hour in the House—almost the ipsissima verba of the illustrious 
statesman—without acknowledgment. And I thought of Disraeli’s 
beautiful words, uttered in Parliament when Cobden died. “There 
are some men,” said the member for Bucks, “although they are 
not present, who are still members of the House, independent of 
Giesolutions or the caprices of constituents, and even of the course 
of time.” ‘And here is something better still—‘ He, being dead, 
yet speaketh.” : s 

When Mr. Mathew Arnold said of an English aristocrat, ‘ideas 
he bas not,” of course he meant something which the mind sees 
clearly, not merely nebulous notions—these are common enough 
in all classes, When Lord John Manners said the other day that 
Free Trade would not do for a nation which is taxed to the amount 
of £70,000,000, it was a mere hazy po be ee about in a 
muddled in a mind—or, as Lord Westbury would say, that 
which the noble Lord calls a mind—utterly incapable of reasoning, 
Why, an intelligent boy of twelve years old might in a quarter 
of an hour be made to understand that the very converee of this 
is true, Verily, such men are like the French Bourbons, of 
whom it was said, “They learn nothing, and forget nothing. 
I ew Lord John will air his notions in Parliament next 
Beesion. Will he get any sop from his late colleagues? I do 
not believe a man of them will back him; and, as to Disraeli, I 
can fancy I see the grim, sardonic smile which one has so often 
-— playing faintly Lf ao when some foolish member of 

i perty was exposing his ° 

ut, strangely aeeeh, habe fo from the United States a parailel 
of the noble Lord’s ignorance, The editor of the New York Tribune 
(Dec, 11), after mourning over the impossibility of building iron 
steam-ships in the States to compete with foreign steamers, or of 
allowing steamers built in the Clyde or the Tyne to come to the 
States free of duty, launches this nostrum:—‘ The best way to 
encourage American steam-ship building is to offer and pay so 
many dollars per ton fcr every first-class ocean steam-ship that 
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may hy reafter be built, mainly of American materials by American 
workmen, in American ship-yards, If those who profess a deep 
interest in American commerce and shipping will unite with us in 
asking Congress to favour this policy, we shall hope for its 
adoption.” 

I have just returned from a visit to an institution the claims of 
which might well receive attention at this season of the year, 
when s0 many charities appeal for public support by benevolent 
contributions, I do not remember to have seen its necessities 
urged in newspaper paragraphs; it has not, to my knowledge, 
arrived at the dignity of a festival at the London Tavern, and 
yet it has been carried on for a whole year; and ever since its 
foundation, by a lady and gentleman who set themselves to the 
work of establishing a hospital for the poor neglected little 
creatures of the eastern part of London, it has been achieving a 
large amcunt of usefulness by sheer force of loving energy and 
hopeful determination in the face of what might well bave appeared 
to be insuperable difficulties. In January, 1868, Mr. Heckford, 
the house surgeon to a great London hospital, and his young and 
accomplished wife, who had served as a voluntary nurse during the 
terrible cholera epidemic, set themselves to try what could be done 
for the sick and starving children of that East-End district 
around Shadwell and Ratcliff, in connection with which we have 
heard so many harrowing tales of distress and suffering, To begin 
with, they bought and fitted up an old house, the upper part of 
which was no more than a rough, disused sail-loft and store-room, 
Here they began with ten beds for ten little patients, supported by 
themselves ; and, though contributions from those who sympathised 
with their self-denial and earnestness have increased tle number 
of beds to forty, and have added a dispensary for women, here they 
reside still, inthe hope that their committee will be enabled to carry 
on the good work in more suitable premises when the charity shall 
become better known and supported. Begun as an experiment, 
“The East London Hospital, at Ratcliff-eross,” is still under the 
charge of its first founders; but the kindly lady who has devoted 
herself to the work already finds the applications so numerous that 
there are neither funds to support nor space to receive the little 
sufferers of that poverty-stricken district. I wish I could induce 
any of your readers with a benevolent impulse, and the means to 
gratify it, to take a journey from the Fenchurch-street railway 
station to Stepney for the purpose of calling upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Heckford. There is a cheerful lesson to be learnt there—a lesson 
on making the best of such things as we have; but behind that 
lesson lies & keen reproach that where the harvest is so plentiful 
the labourers should be so few, and that only a robust “ philan- 
thropy,” with a power to shout out its own praises, should have 
the best chance of success, 


The London Stereoscopic Company, to whom the public are all 
indebted for having placed within our reach the meaus of practi- 
cally illustrating so many of the “ fairy tales of science” by our 
own firesidea, has just introduced one of the most amusing presents 
of the season in the shape of the guinea box of scientific toys, con- 
taining the “Chameleon Top,” whose varied changes of form and 
infinite combinations of coloura afford an endless source of amuse- 
ment ; the “ Scientific Mystery,” which gives perfectly astounding 
results, and many other ingenious novelties, each one of which 
would appear to surpass the others in cleverness, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER, 
THE MAGAZINES, ETO, 

By the time this is in the reader's hands, I daresay the “ Holy 
Grail, and Other Poems” will have sold 50,000 copies; the last 
figures I saw being 40,000, This is very satisfactory ; but one or 
two of your contemporaries, Mr. Editor, appear to be a little 
bothered about the chronology of Mr, Tennyeon’s writings, Let 
me venture to present them with an exercise in the following :— 


LINES BY ALFRED TENNYSON, D.O.L., POET LAUREATE, 
While the gold-lily blows, and overhead 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
Along the mountains by the winter sca, 
Then said the fat-f: curate Edward Bull, 
Half-naked, as if caught at once from bed, 
* T am a sinner viler than you all, 
Cloth’d in white samite, mystic, wonderful ; 
Consider, William, take a month to think ; 
Rise like a fountain for me, night and day, 
And beat the twilight into flakes of fire, 
Push off, and, sitting well in order, smite ; 
For what are men better than sheep or goats ?”” 
Were not his words delicious? Ia beast ? 
And slight Sir Robert, with his watery smile, 
Of temper amorous as the first of May, 
Poor lad! he died at Naples, quite worn out, 
Beyond the brook, waist-deep in meadow-sweet, 
And nursed by mealy-mouth’d philanthropies, 
“To, now!” said Arthur, “ have ye seen a cloud, 
And, half cut down, a pasty costly made, 
Which things appear the work of mighty gods ? 
I thought I lived securely as yourselves, 
Nor burnt the grange, nor buss’d the milking-maid, 
For I was drench’d with ooze and torn with briars ; 
Blessed are Bors, Launcelot, and Percivale ; 
Who ever saw such wild barbarians ? 
I made them lay their hands in mine and swear ” —— 
He spoke, and high above I heard them blast: 
“To blame, my Lord Sir Launcelot, much to blame! ”—— 
So spake the King ; I knew not all he meant, 


The question is, when were these lines written ? . 

By what fatality does it happen that an explanation usuall 
wantsexplaining? Last week, in noticing the Contemporary, I too 
upon myself to explain something in one of its articles (“Moral 
Criteria”), and, in doing so, spoke of making a supposition as bare 
as that of “the chemical atoms.” This was a press error which I 
overlooked, The the should have been ¢wo— two chemical atoms,” 

Upon a second look at the new cover of Good Words for the 
Young I find I like it much better, Mr. Arthur Hughes makes 
wonderful little pictures for it, and so does Ernest Griset. But 
why does Mr, Hughes put that touch of the lackadaisical into 
so many, if not all, of his work? I suppose he cannot help it, that 
it is a natural mannerism which we must all accept along with his 
purity, sweetness, and imaginative apprehension; but it does vex 
one ‘a little to see so many wry-necked people, hanging their 
heads as if they had the mumps. Mrs. Kate Macquoid tells a most 
interesting story of a little French girl who, coming to England to 
be taught our language, was “desolated” by the manners of the 
English girls, and had to go back, ill and sick-hearted, to France, 
The anecdote is exceedingly well told ; but the moral significance 
of it is not sufficient!y disclosed in the telling, On the one hand, 
the little French girl had been mistaught, both by example and 

recept, in her native land, or else she would not have 
or ta the mere refraining from a certain warmth of 
caress an act of rudeness of which she could possibly 
be entitled to complain; while on the other hand the “ inter- 
feringness” and dictation of the English “young ladies’ was 
odious in itself. This kind of thing is s0 common that one 
would be glad to see its essentially bestial quality heuvily empha- 
sised. Ursula Swayne had a perfect right by main force to stop 
Amy (page 68), for Amy was using unjust force ; but Rose had 
not @ right to insist that Ursula should not “ sentimentalise” with 
Mimi. In one of Mr. Charles Camden's vigorous but rather coarse 
and worldly school sketches there was a great fault in this rela- 
tion : I fo the title, but a boy, said to be sullen, was always 
being schooifellows, Now, the proper punishment 
for sullenness is to leave the sulker to himself; and every boy 
who teased this one might most righteously have been thrashed 
for his pains. A warm word is due to the picture of Master 
Ephraim Bines, jun, It is fascinatingly fall of expression, 

In Good Words major, in the last part of ‘“ Debenham’s Vow,” 
there are some very felicitous womanly touches, The story, asa 
whole, is rather mechanical, but at the close it improves. On 
page 834, at lines 15 and 16 from the bottom, there is a curious 
mistake, all the more noticeable that the subject need not 


7 . 


have been touched at all, It is impossible to deal with it here ; 
suffice it to say that the passage is distinctly founded on a mis- 
conception, 

From an announcement in Belyravia everybody will be glad to 
infer that Miss Braddon is herself again. How glad many of us 
would be to see this lady fulfil the promise given by some of the 
finer passages in her writings! If she would only choose some 
very simple story, a mere idyll you know; forget every lesson of 
the school in which she has graduated; weed her style of all 
approaches to the tricks of the cockney school ; and write a novel in: 
one volume, I, for one, should throw up my cap with éelight. 
She could not (it is needless to observe) write “Silas Marner” 
(because she has neither the requisite height nor the requisite 
speculative power), or “Cranford” (because her humour is not 
childlike and gently lambent) ; but she might do something that 
would not be ephemeral, and that should not be merely very clever 
patchwork, Nay, i would undertake to select good bits out of her 
writings, and put them together in such a shape that they should 
make a living whole that would “ bring down the house,” 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

“ Now, Mr, Lounger, I want to take the children to a pantomime ; 
which is the best?” This is the question I expect to be asked 
pretty frequently. Indeed, it has been put to me already, Ll have 
no hesitation in recommending Drury Lanz, I have seen the 
two great pantomimes, Drury Lane and Covent Garden ; and the 
little ones certainly ought to go to Drury Lane. I don’t mind 
owning that [ always look at pantomimes from a child's point of 


view. Drury Lane is grotesque, old-fashioned, and very story- 
———- Covent Garden is grand, imposing, and essentially 
modern, 


To hear the peals of laughter from several boxes of 
youngsters at Drury Lane warmed my heart, It made me sad to 
see the children dozing off to sleep at Covent Garden, “ Beauty 
and the Beast” is Mr. E, L. Blanchard’s subject at Drury Lane, 
and he has not only preserved the delightful story—not modify ing 
it, or destroying our nursery theories in the least—but has con- 
trived to cram it with pantomime avimals, There is a scene which 
represents a Forest of Apes, introducing hundreds of pantomime 
monkeys swarming up trees, flinging apples at harmless mortals, 
and performing those inevitable scratching tricks so peculiar to the 
tribe, which would make the dullest pantomime a success ; not 
that ‘Beauty and the Beast’ is in the least dull, on 
my honour, But I really believe the children would. far 
sooner have these grotesque pantomime baboons and the 
two excellent property camels Mr, Blanchard has introduced 
than the real animals from the Zoological Gardens, It is 
a treat to sce the children jump up in the boxes and clap their 
little hands with joy when the merchant pulls off the most 
mischievous monkey’s tail and Mr. Vokes makes his camel turn 
his head and nod a farewell to the audience. There is nothing 
hackneyed or common in Mr, Blanchard’s pantomimes, They are 
like seeing the dream occasioned by a delightful story-book, The 
fairies talk like fairies, and the picture breathes romance and sweet- 
ness. Looking at Mr, Blanchard’s book also from a more critical 
point of view, I find flowing lines, perfect rhymes, and songs 
which are very far removed from the common jingle which is 
usually forced to drag out the music from the throats of singers, 
The animals are certainly the great feature of the Drury Lane 
pantomime; but Miss Kate Santley is a charming maiden to 
look upon, and the Vokes family, male and female, perform such 
extraordinary tricks with their limbs that I am afraid to say how 
high they can be flung. Mr. Beverley’s ballet scene is charming ; 
but the transformation disappointed me, I am at once removed 
from the realms of poetry into detestable prose when I see ballet-girls 
standing on wooden rods which are not concealed in the least from 
the audience, I don’t want to think of ballet-girls or mechanism, but 
to dream of fairies and wings. Mr. Cormack has arranged some very 
pretty dances ; but I hope the gauze cloaks of thefirst ballet are unin- 
flammable, If not, we shall have a hideous scene one of these 
— at Drury Lane. 

he pantomime at Covent GARDEN, founded on the old story of 
“The Yellow Dwarf,” is grand and desperately heavy, Such a 
gloomy house, and such a gigantic stage, would kill the finest 
pantomime that was ever conceived, The dresses, superb as they 
are, seem absolutely lost, and so do the little people—though some 
of them are very great peop!e—who take part in the pantomime. 
Most charming of all, though almost killed in the wilderness of 
Covent Garden, is Miss Nelly Power. Surely never was lady 
gifted with such a melodious voice—talking and singing—as Mies 
Nelly Power, She alone can be distinctly heard; and really, in 
freshness, burlesque power, and chic, she eclipses all the great 
English Opera Company who for this occasion condescend to 
pantomime, I was talking of animals just now. Strange to say, 
the only laugh in the Covent Garden pantomime is occasioned by 
Mr. F, Payne cutting in half a Cerberus who guards the Yellow 
Dwarf’s steel castle. The dog being . in two, each half dances 
off to a popular burlesque tune. his is very funny, but I 
really found little elee to laugh at. Mr, F. Payne is very 
mannered ; but that eternal windmill dance of the arms and legs, 
and the running.on and off with very short steps are easy tricks, 
and are almost Tisomiag a nuisance, Mr, W, H. Payne stoops to 
a ballet-girl’s short dress and bare arms and neck to get a laugh, 
Poor Mr. W. H. Payne! The scenery, on which Covent Garden 
used to pride itself, is not nearly so good as usual. I always look 
forward to a fresh wood scene from Mr, Hawes Craven, This 
year Mr, Craven has painted an absurd ballet scene, in which the 
trees grow not leaves but worsted-work antimacassars, Now it is 
ridiculous to suppose that bunches of flowers, tied up with bows, 
can grow on trees even in fairy-land, and why should huge pedestals 
for moderator lamps be introduced ina poetical wood? Lhe scenery 
is altogether vulgar and Tottenham-court-roadified, showing not 
the least invention or fancy. The ballets are, of course, superb, 
and the dresses must have cost mints of money, but the Covent 
Garden pantomime is certainly as heavy as lead. Indecd, as a 
spectacle, I have seen nothing as yet so brilliant and tasty as the 
Gaiety burlesque, 

On another occasion I shall have to tell of the Weat-End 
burlesques and the Bast-End pantomimes, If I were to see every- 
thing at once I should not lounge, but gallop. 

The Charles Mathews’ benefit performance promices to be a great 
success. I hear all the places are booked, 


PENNY Post-OFFICE ORDERS.—The principle of compulsorily register- 
ing all letters found to contain coin, so as to prevent temptation being un- 
necesearily placed in the way of postmen, is no doubt good; but the 
practice frequently inflicts injustice upon the recipients of such communi- 
cations, who are in no way responsible for the breach of the Post-Office 
regulations. A letter containing sixpence was recently delivered to the 
person who brings this subject under our notice, and he was charged eight- 
pence, double registration fee, because his customer had been thoughtless 
enovgh to inclose a sixpence instead of half a dozen stamps, which would 
have been nearly as great a temptation to any dishonest postman, Govern- 
ment, in fact, allow stamps, which are equally as difficult to identify as 
money, to be inclosed ia letters, although they are nearly as easily detected 
as coin and as readily abstracted. It to us that if any penalty is 
to be inflicted upon anyone it should fall upon the real offender. Letters 
found to contain coin, if unregistered, might be forwarded to the dead- 
letter office and returned to the sender, with such an intimation anda 
charge for postage as would deter him from again violating the Post-Ofice 
regulations, At all evente, it is a great injustice to the receiver of such a 
letter to be charged double the usual registration fee—the ordinary regis- 
tration fee would surely be quite sufficient, The real remedy, however, for 
the too common practice of sending coin, or even postage-stamps in letters, 
would be for the Post Office to grant every possible facility for the trans- 
mission of small amounts by ordinary post-office orders, If the charge for 
post-office orders for amounts under 5s, were reduced to a penny, instead of 
the present charge of 3d., there would be no excuse for transmitting small 
sums in any other way. Such orders would be of great benefit to the poor, 
who often have to pay a high rate of discount for converting stamps—the 
common mode in which assistance is sent to them—into the current coin of 
the realm. The suggestion is one that is at least worth the consideration 
of the Post-Office authorities, and if some such regulation were adopted it 
would be @ great convenience to the public, and also tend to keep temptation 
out of the way of post-oflice oflicials.—Leamington Advertiser, Dec, 23, 1869, 
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THE GREAT PAPAL COUNCIL OF THE PAST. 


Now that the world waits, although perhaps only a small part of 
the real power of the world cares, for the proceedings of the great 


(Ecumenical Council at Rome, it is not uninteresting to refer to 
that solemn assembly which more than three centuries ago held all 
Europe in euspenze during its deliberations. The Council of Trent 
was opened on Sunday, Dec. 13, 1545, and closed on Sunday, Dec. 4, 
1568; having been thus prolonged by all kinds of accidents— war 
and political changes, and by the progress of the Reformation, 
For ten years the Council was prorogued in consequence of the 
revolt of Maurice of Saxony against the Emperor, in 1552, and 
during this long interval three Popes died in euccession—Julius IIL, 
Marcellus IT., and Paul IV. It was reopened by Pius IV,, in 1562, 
Twenty-five sessions were necessary fiom first to last to complete 
the work undertaken ; and, though it would be impossible here to 
go into the history of the Council and its deliberations, we may 
indicate euch proceedings as are illustrative ef the present 
Council, which has, however, received at the outset a check from 
France which may probably cause the claim of infallibility to be 
allowed to rest without exalting it to a dogma, The Council of 
Trent was first convoked by a bull of Pope Paul IIL, dated 
May, 1542, for the avowed purpose of restoring peace to 
the Church, distracted by the schism of Luther and other 
Reformers. The Papal Legates, one of whom was Cardinal Pole, 
proceed: d to the town of Trent, which was chosen for the session 
as being a kind of neutral ground between Italy and Germany. 
All Christian Princes were to be invited, and especially the King 
of France and Charles V, ; but neither of these two Monarchs, who 
were at war with each other, seemed inclined to comply with the 
Pope's request ; and the Legates, who found but few distinguished 
guests present, did not open the Council. In fact, Charles was 
endeavouring to do what er & lees powerful and less clever people 
are now trying to accompish—to effect a union between Pro- 
testants and Koman Catholics, and even to promote @ general 
or mutual Council. There were State reasons for his en- 
deavouring to propitiate the Protestants; but no real union 
could be effected, although he patched up a sort of mutual 
toleration for a time by the Diet of Speyer in 1544, when certain 
decisions were come to for maintaining the material interests of 
both sides until a future Diet should permanently settle the matters 
in contention. 

This, of course, offended the Pope, who wrote a letter of 
censure; but, peace between Francis and Charles having 
removed the chief obstacle, the (Ecumenical Council was formally 
opened, It was decided that the votes should be given not by 
nations, but by individuals, so that the result was alarge accession 
of influence to the Italian Bishops, who were proportionally more 
numerous than the rest, and it was by them that the proposition to 
begin by reforming abuses instead of settling dogmas was dis- 
carded; though, in order to keep peace and satisfy both parties, it 
was afterwards determined to proceed simultaneously with both 
subjects, devoting alternate sittings to each, 

The firat duty was to define the sources of authority in matters 
of faith to be the authentic books of the Scriptures and the tradi- 
tions preserved in the Catholic Church. Then followed a definition 
of the dogmas of faith, according to the plan contained in the 
“ Catechism Parochos,” which was afterwards published to repre- 
sent the conclusions of the Council on this subject. During the 
Council Luther died, in 1546, and soon after war broke out between 
Charles V, and the Duke of Saxony, in conjunction with the 
Landgrave of Hesse. At first the Council was alarmed ; but Trent 
was comparatively undisturbed, and the session continued, with 
the settlement of the seven sacraments of baptism, confirmation, 
the eucharist, confession or penance, extreme unction, ordination, 
and matrimony, on each of which questions the orthodox doctrine 
was propounded, and the opinions of the Reformers condemned and 
anathematised. The questions of pluralities and reforms in the 
Church proved the most difficult to settle, and the Legates proposed 
that the Pope should take the task into his own hands. This he 
did by directing a bull to the Council to that effect, and the result 
was a serious disagreement between himeelf and many of the dele- 
gates. At last, in March, 1547, the Legates suddenly broke up the 
session, which was the seventh since the opening of the assembly, 
and transferred the Council to Bologna, under the representation 
that a contagious disorder had broken out in Trent. Highteen 
Bishops, most of whom were in the Emperor's dominions, refused 
to leave the city ; but the others followed, and Charles V. at once 
pepe against the meeting at Bologna, and refused to recognise 

t as a Council, 

In 1559 Julius III, succeeded Pope Paul III., and again convoked 

the Council at Trent; but few prelates attended. The French 
King and the Pope were not on good terms because of the disputed 
poseession of Parma; and bis Majesty forbade his Bishops to go 
to Trent, where, he said, they would not be safe, and half threatened 
to assemble a national council in France. Notwithstanding this, 
the Council of Trent proceeded to define the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, the Lord’s supper, the mass, confession, and other 
sacraments, while decrees were also made on the subject of dis- 
cipline, episcopal jurisdiction, and other matters, At this session 
there were present ambassadors of Maurice, Elector of Saxony ; 
of the Elector of Brandenburg, and several Protestant divines 
from Wittenberg and Augsburg, who, having obtained a safe 
conduct from the Council, requested a conference on the contro- 
verted doctrines, Then came the revolt of Saxony against the 
Emperor ; the prelates were scared from Trent, the Council was 
prorogued, and the Legates returned toltaly. Forten years the session 
was not resumed. Julius Marcellus and Paul lV.died, and Pius IV. at 
last reopened the Council on Jan. 18, 1562, by a solemn assembly 
at the cathedral of Trent. It is this great occasion which is illus- 
trated in our Engraving, and it was one of the most ificent 
gatherings that the old city had ever seen— princes, bishops, 
nobles, cardinale, men-at-arms, and great retinues of attendants 
made a splendid Pageant in the quaint etreets, Cardinal Gonzaga 
was named president by the Pope, and 112 archbishops, bishops, 
and mitred abbots were present, besides the cardi the orators 
of various States, and great representative nobles. e question 
of indulgences came quite early under the consideration of the 
assembly, and the Pope sent a special messenger to direct the 
suppression of questors, or dispensers ot indulgences, who had 
been the cause of the first schism in Germany. The Court 
of France wished to conciliate Protestants by permitting the 
use of the cup to the laity in the sacrament; the envoy 
of the Duke of Bavaria advocated the expediency of allow- 
ing priests to marry. The great dispute as to whether a 
Bishop held his eee by Divine right, or only at the will of 
the Pope, almost led to a schism in the assembly; but at 
length this was eettled by the arrival of the learned Cardinal 
Lorraine and fourteen French bishops, three abbots, and eighteen 
doctors of divinity. Finally, after numberleas a 
with the representatives ces, and especially wi and 
Ferrier, President of the Parliament of Paria, orator to the 
Council on behalf of the French King, the Council came to more 
or lesa definite conclusions, and on Jan. 26, 1564, the Pope confirmed 
the results of its deliberations by a bull issued in solemn consistory 
and signed by the Cardinals, 

For a complete account of the whole protracted debate, 
running through so many years, it would be necessary to 
consult the voluminous records contained in fifty volumes at 
the Bibliotheque of the ancient city; but in a single volume 
of three hundred pages, published at Turin three years ago, 
Giovanni Finazzi has well summarised the proceedings, Of the 
town one of the most interesting buildings is the Bibliotheque 
itself, for it contains a rare collection of manuscripts; but the 
whole aspect of the place is imposing from its church towers 
palaces, and ruined towers. The old Gothic castle is a splendid 
monument of the past; the cathedral, a magnificent structure 
in the round or Byzantine style, was finished in12i2. It was in the 
Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, a modernised building of red 
marble, that the Council held the sessions which we have briefly 
recalled to the attention of our readers, 


ILLUSTRATED TiMES 


CHICAGO. 

By the residents Chicago is often styled the “Garden City.” 
Both its citizens and its admirers sometimes claim for it the stil] 
more dignified title of the “Queen City of the West,” or the 
“ Queen City of the Lakes.” The pride they take in it is extreme 
and the language in which they express their feelings is high- 
flown, This appears quite natural to the traveller who has 
journeyed from England to the United States in order to witness 
the marvels which human industry and energy have wrought on 
the surface of the vast American continent. Books and news- 
papers may have prepared him for the sight of an extraordinary 
spectacle, yet neither tables of statistics nor any printed state- 
ments can enable him to realise the grandeur of the impression 
sroduced by a sojourn, however short, in the great city of Chicago, 
tt is with a sensation of incredulity hardly to be repressed that he 
listens to the stories which tell of the city’s foundation and history, 
Forty years have not elapsed since the site of palatial dwellings 
was distinguished from the surrounding wilderness by a log fort, 
in which two compsnies of soldiers were stationed forthe protection 
of a few traders who collected furs from the Indians in exchange for 
trinkets. In those days civilised men regarded a visit to the shores of 
Lake Michigan much in the same light which men now regard a 
visit to the sources of the Nile. Thore who made the journey had to 
brave the attacks of ferocious animals, had to face the perils inci- 
dent to an inhospitable and uncultivated region, bad to live in con- 
stant dread of an attack from Indians more cruel than any beast 
and more crafty than any other enemy in human shape, The 
wild men and wild animals have both disappeared, The land 
which yielded a precarious subsistence to the hunter now repays 
the skilful farmer a hundredfold, Where weeds formerly throve 
in rank profusion, peach-trees are now heavy with precious fruit. 


A city of palaces has taken the place of a few miserable hovels. 
Similar transformations have occurred in other parts of the globe. 
Venice and Holland do not fall short of Chicago as evidences of 
what man can achieve in his struggle with rugged Nature and 
hostile elements. Yet .the growth of either city was the work of 
many years, as well as of much toil; whereas Chicago has waxed 
great within the memory of men still living, and not yet old. If 
another Queen Scheherazada were compelled to rehearse a tale of 
enchantment for the gratification of an exacting husband, she 
might find in the authentic story of the rise of Chicago materials 
which would produce as striking’ a result as that caused by a 
recital of the fabulous doings of Aladdin. 


Althongh figures convey but an imperfect notion of the wonders 
rformed by thespirited and enterprising inhabitants of thiscity, yet, 


in default of a better medium through which to supply information, 
they must be employed. In 1830 the population of Chicago was 
about one hundred persons, of whom a small proportion was white, 
the majority being black men and half-breds, It was incorpo- 
rated as a city in 1837, when the Census was taken, and the number 
of inhabitants found to be 4170. Ten years later the number was 
doubled ; twenty years after its incorporation it contained 100,000 
citizens, and at this moment the estimated number is 300,000. Nor 
is there any prospect of a stoppage in the rate of increase. Inevery 
quarter hundreds of workmen are labouring at the erection of new 
houses or the substitution of larger for emailer dwellings, Nor is 
the rapidity of the city’s growth less extraordinary than the way 
in which natural obstacles to its progress have been confronted 
and overcome, Situated on the shore of the lake, it was found 
to be very unhealthy, In order that neither damp founda- 
tions nor bad drainage should breed malaria in the houses, 
the entire business quarter of the city was elevated eight feet 
above its original level. This was done without interference 
with domestic comfort, stoppage of traffic, or injury to trade, 
While houses and shops were rising upwards, families slept 
securely in their beds, eat at ease in their rooms, took their meals 
as if the even tenour of their lives was undisturbed, while mer- 
chants conducted their daily business, and the public made their 
daily purchases, For some } ewe complaints had been made about 
the lack of good water for d: 

obtained from the lake was adequate in quantity, but was by no 
means wholesome. This was owing to the place from which it 
came being near the shore, and, in consequence of this, being con- 

taminated with the sewage and refuse falling into the lake at this 
point, It was resolved in 1864 to remedy this defect by means of 
a tunnel carried under the water for a distance of two miles and 
open at its farther extremity to the pure water of the lake, Three 
years afterwards the new waterworks were in active operation, and 
they are capable of supplying 57,000,000 gallons daily, Even this 
is hardly sufficient, and it is proposed to build a second tunnel. In 
addition to the supply from this source, there is a large quantity 
of pure water obtained from two artesian wells, one of which is 
700ft. and the other 1100ft., deep. Another great work is the 
Washington-street Tunnel,an undertaking quite as noteworthy as 
the tunnel under the Thames, which used to excite the admiration 
of country cousins and intelligent foreigners. Finding that the 
amount of traffic in the Chicago river seriously impeded traffic 
over the bridges, which had to be opened whilst vessels were passing, 
it was determined to construct a tunnel under the river, and a short 
time after the project had been mooted the work was executed. 


inking purposes, The water supply 


The rapidity with which this city has attained to the command- 


ing position now held by it in the estimation of Americans is due 


to the way in which opportunities have been turned to account as 
much as to any natural advantages it has enjoyed, or even to the 
foresight and boldness of its citizens. The situation is certainly 
most favourable. From here eleven railways branch cff to-various 
parts of the Union. The lakes give access by water to numerous 
centres of commerce. Agriculture flourishes in the vicinity, and 
the farmer finds in Chicago both a market where hia grain always 
commands a price, and # storehouse whence he draws whatever he 
requires for the purposes of husbandry or for the comfort of his 
home, There is thus a continuous current of produce streaming 
through Chicago on its way to the consumer in the eastern States 
or in Great Britain. How speedily the trade in grain has been 
converted from an insignificant industry into an industry of unpre- 
cedented importance, let the following facts bear witness. In 1838 
the shipments of grain were 78 bushels ; in 1848 they were 3,901,714 
bushels; in 1858 they were 20,035,166 bushels; in 1868 they were 
67,896,760 bushels, If these figures did not appear in official returns of 
unquestioned correctness, they would be read with incredulity. As 
it is, they excite wonder ; this is intensified when it is found 
that in other departments of commerce, such as the trade in cattle 
and lumber, the like ress has been made. Not long ago 
Cincinnati took the | of every city in the Union as the place 
where the largest numbers of es were slaughtered, salted, and 
Heme for exportation, In pro f of this, the city was commonly 

nown by the name of Porkopolis, But, if the statements of the 
citizens of Chicago are to be accepted, the glory of Cincinnati has 
passed away, and the Garden City must henceforth be regarded as 
the city which lovers of bacon and ham are bound to honour, 

The abundance, excellent quality, and moderate price of peaches, 
apples, and other fruit sold here excite the admiration of the 
viaitor, In some streets the pavement is incumbered with boxes of 
fresh . learned that these are produced in the State of 
Illinois, The soil and climate of that locality render fruit-growing 
as profitable as in the eouthern parts of Germany. It is said that 
during the strawberry season five cars filled with strawberries arrive 
at Chicago daily. When the peaches are ripe, the supply sent to 
market every morning fills twenty cars, each ing 500 boxes of 
peaches, Egyptian Illinois is the name of this prolific fruit-bearing 
region, Intersected by railways, the market is within easy reach 
of the cultivator’s door, It is seldom that s crop fails, the climate 
being equable and temperate. Thousands of acres are still to be 
had by the settler. When I add that this land may be purchased 
for less than £2 the acre, I have said enough, I think, to excite the 
desire of many to possess and till it, 

Material prosperity and rapidity of growth have made Chicago 
a city of note, yet other things have made it a city of influence, 
Its newspapers are quite as remarkable and worthy of praise as its 
splendid streets and magnificent buildings, its extended commerce, 
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and public works, The leading journals appear on Sundays as 
well as on the other days of the week, This is opposed to the 
practice not only of England, but of the eastern States of America 
also. In the principal cities there are Sunday newspapers; but, as 
arule, the daily journals are not published on Sunday, Here, on 
the contrary, the Sunday copies of the 7ribune and the Times are 
much sought after, and contain an extra quantity of reading 
matter, While newspapers are in demand, the churches are not 
deserted, As a church-going people the citizens of Chicago will 
bear favourable comparison with the inhabitants of any city 
wherein the forms of religion are rigidly observed. The churches 
are very numerous, Most of them are fine specimens of modern 
ecclesiastical architecture, 

What a traveller values most in a strange city are good hotels, 
fine buildings, well-stored shops, and well-kept streets, In Chicago 
he will find all these things. 

The way in which the streets are kept is creditable to the city 
authorities, There is still room for improvement ; yet, when the 
condition of those in New York is borne in mind, the streets of 
Chicago seem almost perfect. Special and praiseworthy attention 
is shown to the safety of the foot-passengers who oross over 
crowded thoroughfares, Policemen are stationed to see that the 
street is not monopolised by conveyances, to the danger and 
annoyance of pedestrians. These guardians of public order dis- 
charge their duty with an impartiality which merits praise. It is 
too often the custom, and in New York it is the rule, for policemen 
to be attentive to young and gaily-dressed ladies, and to suffer all 
others to shift for themselves, To quacks selling nostrums the 
police are not a terror, These charlatans ply their trade on the 
footpath in complete security, and with a success which is only too 
great. Among the crowd of poor labourers which surrounds them 
they find credulous listeners and an easy prey. I saw one of these 

cherlatans doing an enormous business within a stone's throw of a 
leading hotel. His dress was that of a gentleman, and his manners 
and langwage were far superior to those of an itinerant vender of 
the London streets, He had a pill which would annihilate every 
known malady, and an oil which would assuage every pain, Asan 
inducement tv buy the pills and the oil, he presented the pur- 
chasers of either with an infallible cure for corns and bunions, 
This seemed to give satisfaction to his audience, for. numbers 
exchanged their greenbacks for his rubbish, Another branch of 
imposture flourishes here in the evening. In one street there are 
large numbers of mock auctions in full play. The business of 
many auctioneers appeared to be the same—that is, to sell watches 
and tell lies, — Correspondent of the “ Daily News,” 


GERARD MERCATOR. 


Our readers have probably observed a paragraph in the papers 
recently stating that the inhabitants of the Pays de Waas are 
exerting themselves to raise the necessary funds for erecting a 
statue to their countryman, Gerard Mercator, who was born in the 
little village of Rupelmonde, near Antwerp, upwards of 350 years 
ago. It is very probable that a majority of Englishmen have 
never even heard of his existence, while many of those to whom 
his name is familiar from the map callcd “ Mercator's Projection,’ 
are probably ignorant of the hydrographic discovery which made 
him famous, 

According to a common custom in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the young student at the College of Louvain, son of a 
poor cobbler named Kremer, cf Rupelmonde, Latinised bis patro- 
nymic and appeared in the world as Mercator. His devotion to 
study was so persistent that he is said to have frequently forgotten 
toeat and sleep. His maps and plans, not only drawn, but also 
engraved by himself, became so renowned that they attracted the 
notice of the Emperor Charles V., who gave the young geographer 
every encouragement, The success of Columbus had roused the 
desires of navigators, and numerous expeditions and voyages of dis- 
covery undertaken in the early part of thesixteenth centary had made 
the occupation of chart-drawing a very important one, Yet the 
maps and plans of this age were defective and inaccurate. The 
lines of longitude, necessarily represented in curves, were unsuited 
to the purposes of navigation, and pilots drew out charts of their 
own, whereon the degrees of longitude and latitude were repre- 
sented by perpendicular and horizontal lines, These were, of course, 
incorrect, as they disregarded the contraction in the degrees of 
longitude ; for in reality the lines converge as they approach the 
poles, although the lines of latitude remain unaltered. These 
errors were severely felt by sailors, and attracted the attention of 
Mercator, who at once grappled with the difficulty, and, by the 
simplest modification, removed it. Having drawn the longitudinal 
degrees perpendicularly, he compensated for the exaggeration in 
the distances at the poles by proportionally enlarging the degrees 
of latitude, Thus the relative positions of places were preserved, 
and the navigator was enabled to calculate the direction of his 
voyage with some amount of accuracy. 

otwithstanding the ay nomad of this invention, and the value 
of the map published by Mercator in 1689, and called “ Mercator’s 
Projection,” it was not generally used by sailors, and was but 
little known ; for thirty years later E. Wright, an English hydro- 
grapher, published in London a similar map, copied from the 
Flemish one, and entitled the “Correction of Errours in Naviga- 
tion.” But in his native country and in Germany Mercator’s works 
were renowned, especially his maps of Palestine and Flanders, the 
latter having been corrected entirely from his own personal surveys 
of the country. Toan ardent mind like his the study of geography 
suggested innumerable subjects for investigation, and while in the 
ayo of life our map-maker drew up a ae of the work 

e intended to undertake,’ He considered himself calied upor to 

inquire into the formation of the world, the disposition of its 
various component parts, the positions and laws of motion o! the 
stars, their nature, and whether they possessed the influence sttri- 
buted to them by astrologers; the composition of the elements ; a 
description of the kingdoms of the world and the genealogies of 
princes from the earliest ages, together with the history of 
peoples and their migrations from the first inhabited countnes to 
the more recently-discovered regions, “Such,” he wrote, ‘is in 
effect the natural order of things which makes us acquainted with 
causes and origins, and which is the best guide for enabling us to 
reach true science and true wisdom.” It would appear, however, 
that in pursuing theee etudies he was led into the expression of 
what were termed heterodox opinions; and, notwithstanding the 
remonstrance of the Curé of Rupelmonde and the protestations of 
the Abbé de St. Gertrude, of the University of Louvain, he was 
thrown into prison and subjected to a tedious examination, But 
the absence of any evidence against him forced his persecators to 
release him; and he made use of his liberty by ee ae his 
residence to Duisbourg, where he obtained the protection of the 
Duke of Cleves, who appointed him hiscosmogrepher. He died in 
Duisbourg, in 1594, voluminous biography of Mercator and his 
works has now been published by Dr, 1, van Raemdonck, who is 
also interested in the erection of the etatue in Rupelmonce, 


DEAN O'BRIEN has published a fresh list of signatures to the priests’ 
declaration in favour of an amnesty to the Fenian prizoners, He states 
that it has now been signed hy 1100 Roman Catholic clergymen, represent- 
ing a population of 2,000,000. Dean O’Brien adds in a postscript that he 
“thinks it right to say that if the names of no Dublin clergymen appear at 
the foot of the declaration itis not because it has not been sens to them.” 

SUNDAY TRADING.—A public age was held in Marylebone on Tues- 
day night to promote the voluntary closing of shops on Sunday. Mr. T. 
Chambers, Q.C., M.P., who presided, spoke of the exertions which were 
being made on the Continent to recover the leisure of the day of rest, and 
also of the efforts he had himself made for procuring s similar result in 
England. One of the speakers stated that, according to the report of the 
London City Mission for 1869, there were, in the half of London visited by 
the missionaries, 18,444 shops and public-houses open on Sundays, out of 
39,768 in the district. A resolution was passed deploring the fact that, ** at 
the lowest estimate, there are 70,000 shopkeepers and their assistants in the 
metropolis who are engaged in Sunday trading,” and earnestly suggesting 
to -_ the * advantage of beginning the new year by closing their shops 
on Sundays, 
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LIFE-BOAT SERVICES IN 1869. 


Tye year which has just closed will long be remembered 
as one of the stormiest on record. It is, however, gratifying to 
know that it will also be well remembered for the great exertions 
which have been pnt forth to save shipwrecked persons. It 
appears that during the past twelve months the boats of the Royal 
National Life-Boat Institution have been the means of saving 
during boisterous weather the crews of the following distressed 
vessels on the coasts of the British Isles :—Scarborough fishing- 
poate—rendered assistance ; brig Beatrix, of Whitby—assisted to 
va vesscl and crew, 7; brig Pearl, of Shoreham, 8; barqnue Eliza 
Caroline, of London—remained alongside ; ship Hannah Petterson, 
of Bergen, 20; ship Ingrie, of Amsterdam, 9; schooner Elizabeth 
Miller, of Thurso, 4; schooner Matilda Calder, of Findhorn, 8; 
parque Adelaide. of Pernambuco—rendered arsistance ; schooner 
Amelia, of Torquay, 8; schooner Doddington, of Damfries, 1; 
schooner James Cuckow, of Ipswich, 7; brigantine Helena, of 
Liverpool, 1; schooner Mary Lloyd, of Carnarvon, 4; brigan- 
tine Rebecca, of Carnarvon, 6; schooner Sally Green, of 
Liverpool — rendered assistance ; schooner Francis Ann, of 
Goole, 3; bmg Belle, of Sunderland, 9; barque Fierenosca, 
of Genoa—aszisted to save vessel and crew, 13; boat of the brig 
Elizabeth, of Blyth, 8; trawler Start, of Brixham, 4; schooner 
Gespard, of St. Malo, 1; barque Cora, of Havre—remained along- 
side ; schooner Chaften Winkel, of Aalborg, 7; brigantine Thomas, 
of Poole and Padstow, shore-boat, 14; brig Carl, of Rostock, 7; 
schooner Alexandrienne, of Pornic, 6; schooner Lord Coke, of 
Middlesboro’, 4; Austrian brig Veritas—arsisted to save vessel and 
crew, 3; brig Queen of the Tyne, of Shields, 8; barque Liebertas, 
of Genoa, 14; barque Lady Westmoreland, of Newcastle—assisted 
to save vessel and crew, 18 ; brig Robert Bruce, of Belfast,7 ; barque 
Selina, of Falmouth, 8; ship Calcutta, of London, 8; schooner 
Friends, of West Hartlepool, 5; schooner William Thompson, of 
Dumfries, 4; schooner Blossom, of Thurso, 3; schooner William 
Wallace, of Dundalk— saved vessel and crew, 5; lugger Is«belle, 
of Dinan, 4; serew-steamer Hellenis, of Dublin, 21; schooner 
Prudence, of Watchet, 3; brig Phillis and Mary, of Blyrh—assisted 
to save vessel and crew, 8; schooner Lady Anne, of West Hartle- 
pool—assisted to save vessel and crew, 5; ship Electric Spark, of 
Boston, U.S. 22; yacht Emetic, of Dunmore Hast—assisted to 
save vessel and crew, 3; barque Empress, of Prince Edward's 
Island, 18; smack Active, of Seisey—saved vessel ; Durch schooner 
Talkeina Meiskenia—assisted to save vessel and crew, 8; steamer 
Viking, of Dundee, 7; smack John James, of Chester—saved vessel 
and crew, 2; billyboy Swan, of Hull, 6; schooner Gipsy King, of 
Glasgow, 1; schooner Elephant, of Ulverstone, 1; ship Frank 
Shaw, of North Shields, 14; brigantine Cherub, of Yarmouth, 4; 
barge Ernest, of Ipswich, 4; brig Zosteria, of Colchester, 6; brig 
Lizzie, of Newport, Monmouth, 8; schooner Ariel, of Truro, 5; 
brig Henrietta Greve, of Granton—saved vessel and crew, 9 ; steam- 
ship Lady Flora, of Hull—remained alongside; barque Drago, of 
Genoa, 16; barque Highland Chief, of London, lt; barque 
Tavistock, of Plymouth—saved vessel; schooner Pride of the 
West, of Penzance—saved vessel and crew, 6 ; barque Columbia, of 
Stavanger—aasisted to save vessel and crew, 8; schooner Handy, 
of Wexford, 4; ose Isabella, of Aberdeen — rendered 
assistance ; barque I, C, Howitz, of Bostock, 8; coble Mary, of 
Hartlepool, 4; coble Kingfi-her, of Hartlepool—assisted to save 
vers Land crew, 5; coble William and Alice, of Hartlepool—assisted 
to save vessel and crew, 5; sloop Amelia, of Castletown, 2 ; .steam- 
whaler Diana, of Hull, 31; barque Bartolomeo Cerruti, of Genoa, 
14; Dutch brigantine Catharma, 5; brigantine Elizabeth, of 
Drogheda —sgsisted to save vessel and crew, 7; brigantine Saint 
Arcta, of Santander, 8; brig Watermilloch, of Sunderjand, 6 ; three 
fishing-cobles, of Searborough—assisted to save vessels and crews, 
9; barque Hannah, of Drobak, Norway, 9; barque Medoc, of 
Bordeaux, 17; brig Dawson, of Newcastle, 6; brig Helsingoe, of 
El-inore, 14; sloop Frances Mary, of Inverkeithing, 3; brig 
Scheidam, of Middlesboronzh,5; schooner Brenton, of Fowey, 5; 
schooner Uolumbine, of Wexford, 5; brig John and Mary, of Shields, 
9; brig Ravensworth, of Hartlepool, 6; brigantine Gleaner, of Car- 
narvon, 3; schooner Trusty, of Boston, 3; ship William Frothing- 
ham, of New York—assisted to save vessel and crew, 18; barque 
Enilie, of Swinemund—assisted to save vessel and crew, 14; barque 
Alma, of Malta—assisted to save vessel and crew, 16; ketch Heckler, 
of Cullin, 2; schooner Astrea, of Kénigsberg, 6; sloop Ann 
Elzabeth, of Barnstable—saved vessel and crew, 3; brigantine, 
Commodore, of Waterford -- saved vessel and crew. 5 ; schooner Two 
Sisters, of Aberystwith, 3; smack David, of Cardigan, 3; brig 
S.pply, of Stornoway, 7; schooner Bonnie Lass, of Wick—rendered 
as istance; steamer Anglaise, of Dublin—rendered assistance ; 
schooner Adina, of London, 8; brig Echo, of London, 2; schooner 
Melia, of Llanelly—rendered assistance; schooner Loretta, of 
Bilba>, 13; Austrian barque Suez, 10; brig Mary Young, of West 
Hs tlepool, 8: schooner Vigilant, of Hayle, 8 ; schooner Jessie, of 
Liverpool, 3; ship Providence, of Waiss, 3; schooner Agathe 
Siheilbert, of Stettin, 10; steamer M,. E. Clark, 17; ship Con- 
rtuntia, of Bremen—assisted to save vessel and crew, 26; and 
trig Englishman, of Workington, 6 

T:.is long list makes a total of 826 lives rescued by the life-boa's 
of the institution from the above-named di-asters, in addition to 
28 vess-ls saved from destruction, During the same period the 
Life-Boat Institution granted rewards for saving 360 lives by 
fiching and other boats, making a grand total of 1186 lives saved 
mainly through its intrumentality. 

These noble services of the life-boats have varied much in cha- 
racter: many have been during the dark hours of night, others 
have been by day; some have been at short distances from the 
shore, others on the outlying banks far from the land, In some 
cases greater danger has been incurred than in others. In some, 
men have been washed overboard from their boats, but recovered 
again, 

Indeed, the work of saving shipwrecked persons, even in the 
best-appointed life: boata, must ever be one of danger, and no little 
courage and hardihood are required on the part of those who 
engage init. By giving their invaluable aid they perform their 
full share of the duty of alleviating and reducing the amount of 
the misery and evil produced by the storms on our coasts. It 
rema‘ns for those who cannot share the risks and exposures which 
these brave men incur to perform their part in this hamane work 
by enabling the institation which has undertaken to organise and 
superintend it to provide the life-boat crews with every means of 
safety and efficiency, and to remunerate them sufficiently, this 
serving as rome emeouragement to them in return for the risks, 
and labour, and «exposure which they undergo, 

The National Life-Boat Institution accordingly appeals to all 
humane and generous persons in the United Kingdom to contribute 
from their abundance towards co good a cause, 


Tuk DUKE OF GENOA AND THE SPANISH THRONE.—A letter has been 
addressed by the King of Saxony to his daughter, the Duches= of Genoa, 
urging her ‘not to allow the young Duke of Genoa to accept the crown of 
Spain. The Berlin Correspondence says that the reasons given in the letter 
are—that Spain is at this moment torn by ty dissensions; that its 
finances are in the utmost disorder; and thatif it be possible to re-establish 
order in the country it can only be done by an energetic man, not by @ minor, 
who would receive the crown merely to be the sport of intrigue and 
ambition. The Serlin Correspondence adds that the Duche-s has replied to 
the letter by stating that she entirely concurs in the views it expresses, and 
that, if she can prevent it, her son shall never set foot in Spain. 


VictoR Hvao’s CHRISTMAS FRTE AT GUERNSEY.—Victor Hugo 
delivered, on Wednesday, Dec. 22, his annual speech before his forty-two 
or children and a large company of guests at his residence, Hauteville 
‘ouse, Guernsey. His speech bore on politics, and ou the education of 
children. Its key-note is contained in the last sen e:—* A torch given 
to a child will become 2 ann in the future.” The g sand children were 
rerved with cakes and wine, and the children received also garments and 
playthings, On Monday, during the greater part of the year, at the poet's 


residence, one set of twenty-one poor children partake of a good dinner ; the 
succeeding Monday arother set of twenty-one mect ; and so on alternatly, 
At Chri-tinas the forty-two are assembled to celebrate the anniversary of 
the in-titution, aud the poet delivers a speech, 
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Our Children's Story. By One or TaEirn Gossips, Author of 
“Un Voyage en Zigzag,” “ Pictures in Tyrol,” &c, London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co, 

| This book, prose, verse, and pictures together, all from one pen (for 
the woodcuts are from pen-and-ink sketches), is one of the most 
charming weever saw. The story of the “One Sable Muff and 
the Two Ermine Moffs” is flavoured with the very essence of 
nursery tradition, and will never be forgotten by any children to 
whom it is once recited. “The Baby's Story,” and that of 
“Middy,” the dog, are excellent. The tale of the wives who 
carried their husbands on their backs ont of the beleaguered 
town is very old and well known, and the “Story of the 
Wolfskin” has a familiar ring with it. But this is nothing, 
and we can praise the work with the very utmost cordiality. Lt is 
sweet, innocent, and tender, and full of that peculiar humour 
without which books of similar pretension have absolutely no 
“reason of being.” Of the illustrations, by the author himself, it 
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Normandy Picturesque. By Wenry BLack burn, Author of “ Tra- 
velling in Spain,” “ Artists aud Arabs,” &c. With numerous 
Illustrations, London: S, Low, Son, and Marston, 


“Tn a drear-nighted December”—and let us add J anuary to 
Keats 8 month—the mere notion of a summer’s tour in Normandy 
is enough to make the blood glow. The Spaniards and the Arabs, 
however, have been warmer companions for Mr. Blackburn than 
the Normans; and his preceding travels have had comparatively 
novel elements, such as sandy scenes and almost savage life, com- 
pared to what can be gathered from Normandy, which is not alto- 
gether without English characteristics, But Spain and Algeria 
have the disadvantage of being difficult to manage by Englishmen, 
whilst Normandy can be managed with something like ease. In- 


deed, the author of the present volume says that it presents some- 
thing like @ compromise in the shape of a tour, including the 
undoubted delight and charm of foreign travel, yet with scenery 
more like that of England than sny other in the world, and the 
close association between the two countries for the last 
eight hundred years, Mr. Blackburn is critical and prac- 
tieal, and never touches the guide-book flowers of rhetoric 
except in derision, He finda nothing in the country to 
ridicule, and does not worry himself or his readers about 
extortionate hotel-keepers or cecentric fellow-travellers, He 
examines the fine architecture with acumen, and gives the modern 
English a piece of his mind on the subject. His book is undeniably 
slight; but any “ laying-on” might have disfigured it, and made 
it go wide of the mark aimed at without hitting anything else. 
Travelling in Normandy is, in a certain sense, a difficult matter ; 
since all the network of roads and railways lead to Paris, just as 
they go from everywhere to Rome, and the modern Norman can- 
not believe that anybody wants to go anywhere save to Paris, 
And so it becomes necessary to be very strict. Perhapsit need not 
come to fighting ; but the Norman railway booking-clerk will have 
an altercation with the intelligent foreigner who only wants to go 
from one part of Normandy to another, The traveller must insist 
on using the crova roads, which are not so pleasant as the high- 
ways, but answer his purpose better. he diligence, also, 
is in full force, and will be found a great deal more pleasant, 
say, than any English ommbus or than most’ English 
railways, In these ways, then, Mr. Blackburn tells us how 
he reached Pont Audemer, which he likens to Venice, because 
of its silent highways and old fagades, and lintels down to the 
water's edge, Like Venice, also, it has its peculiar odours—but 
that scarcely matters when the people are so addicted to the occu- 
pation of tanning that some of the churches are even turned into 
tanneries. Leaving Lisieux alone, we come to Caen, which is so 
entirely in the hands of the English that it might almost console 
Queen Mary “ When Fortune's malice lost her Calais,” And then 
there is Dives, no longer so rich as it was, and suggesting Lazarus 
instead ; but it is interesting as being an ancient Roman town, and 
the place where William the Conqueror “ quitted his Normandy” 
to overthrow Harold, Bayeux at once suggests its remarkable 
tapestries. They are remarkable, in our opinion, principally on 
account of being as good as new, and as grotesque as ever, Of the 
tapestry showing the great event of the Conquest, Mr, Blackburn 
says that the “design is very unequal, some of the latter scenes 
being weak in comparison, especially that of the death of 
Harold; the eleventh-century artist, perhaps, becoming tired 
of the work, or having, more probably, a presentiment 
that this scene would be painted and exhibited annually, by 
English artists, to the end of time.” In reading the book we 
can linger over many pleasant scenes and sketches, none being 
more so than that delightful beauty of nature, “'The Fishing 
Girl of Granville;’’ but so many people must know already 
the place and its charming inhabitant, and it is impossible to 
quote half a dozen pages. We can only conclude with mere 
touch-and-go, Avranches is a delightful place, and the English 
seem to think so; whilst Mortain has the disadvantage of being 
dirty. With a leap and a bound, as Coleridge says the fierce 
Anapeasts press, we pass on to Falaise, which seems to be a strange 
place; for in the churches and the castle the showman is per- 
petuaily treading on the traveller's heels, The natives interrupt 
an artist, and he cannot “do” Falaise properly if he wants to 
sketch, Ever since the London and Brighton Railway so 
successfully disputed the road to Paris with the South- 
Eastern Company everybody has seen Rouen and thanked his 
stars for the Dieppe route. Perhaps the great number of pages 
devoted here to Rouen will be all tae more liked on that account. 
It is sufficient to mention their existence, and to agree with Mr, 
Blackburn that the French watering-places offer nothing unknown 
to print, except Trouville, wherein the recent services of Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold are recognised, and also the beauty of its new 
buildings, which have old-fashioned characteristics and contrast 
most favourably with our own dear domestic architecture, which 
Canova describes as “equare boxes with square holes in them” 
Here we leave Mr. Blackburn’s “Normandy,” with the assurance 
that it is as “picturesque” as the conntry itself. Some recom- 
mendations to lady travellers we can recommend; and society, 
travelling or non-travelling, will like to read the chapter of 
criticism on Art with which the volume closes, The illustrations? 
They are almost always little gems of architectural wood- 
engraving; and then there is a portrait of the fishing-girl at 
Granville. 


Notes on the North-Western Provinces of India, By A District 
Orricer, London: W. H, Allen and Co, 


The District Officer is plainspoken. He professes that his small 
volume may be found useless te members of the Indian Civil 
Service who have served in the provinces ; but he hopes his “ Notes” 
will be found of value to new members setting outin life. They will 
be found very serviceable indeed, A brief geographical sketch is 
followed by a few pages, showing “ how we are governed” through 
various subdivisions of responsibility, native as well as English ; 
and we fancy that even some more subdivisions in favour of the 
natives might be made with advantage to the service. A chapter 
on “ The Soil” is curious, and principally remarkable for insisting 
on seme scheme of forming plantations, in order that fire-wood 
may be obtained, and thus the natural supply of animal manure 
be left for its more natural purposes, Indians will know what is 
meant, This, however, would surely be hard draining for a land 
which is so greatly in want of irrigation that wells, canals, and 
tanks are common objects of the country. Of crops we remark 
that in the north-western provinces rice is frequently a luxury. 
The long chapter on “ Land Tenure” must be studied at length 
in these modest and valuable pages. 


The Knight's Ransom, By L. VALEntine, Author of the “Home 
Book.” With Original Iilustrations, London : F, Warne and Co, 


A publisher’s preface announces this as a revised and here-and- 
there re-written book, originally called “The Ransom,” It seems 
that it has been wanted of late, and is now suffered to take its 
lace in ‘“‘ Warne’s Household Novels.” Far better had it been 
left to its obscurity, It is but adreary, high flown imitation of 
the long-explod absurdities of G. P, Kk. James. The two 
horsemen soon put in an appearance, and they and all the rest 
talk in a style which it ia to be hoped the Knights Templars knew 

| nothing about. The knights, Edmund, Edward Gerald, &c., fall 
| into the hands of the Saracens—period, 1250—and plot, at home 
| and abroad, against each other on account of their “ ladye loves,” 
| The knight we are to like best is Gerald, and he is ransomed 
| literally by the hand of his Constance, which has been demanded 
by the Emir, and which she has amputated for that purpose. No 
matter: he is left with a handsome family at the close of the 
Berons’ War. People have a right to theirown taste, Let ali who 


' have been pining for “The Ransom” know it under its new name, 


is not possible to speak too strongly. They appear to have de- 
lighted Mr. Ruskin, and well they may. 


Storm Beaten. By Ropert BucdaNnan and CHARLES GIBBON, 
. London : Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 

This is acollection of stories with a common setting. They are 
some in prose and some in verse, and appearto have been written 
many years ago. Mr. Robert Buchanan, by his “ Idylls of 
Inverburn” and some other works, and Mr. Charlea Gibbon, by his 
* Robin Gray,” have since made their marks, each in a sufficiently 
decisive way ; and though, possibly, they may neither of them be 
pleased with this reprint, there is nothing in it that either need be 
ashamed of. Some of the writing is, indeed, very effective, and 
the whole has, in a high degree, that indescribable characteristic, 
freshness. The reader must be warned that he will find in this 
collection pieces which neither of the authors would now write; 
but, for all that, “Storm Beaten” would, in any case, be pronounced 
a clever group of stories, with pleaty of “go” and invention ia then, 


The Woman who Dared 


By Erss Sara@ent, Boston: Roberts 
ae Brothers, 1870. 

This isa long blank-verse poem, dated in advance of our time, and 
written in advance of our conclusions on the subject of matrimony 
and woman's rights, 

Nay, when man or woman 

Can look up, with the heart of prayer, and say, 

Forbid it, Heaven! forbid it, self-respect ! 

Forbid it, merciful regard for others, 

That this one should be parent to my child!— 

That moment should the intimate relations 

Of marriage end, and a release be fonnd, 
These lines nearly express the drift of the poem, which would be 
very well worth reading—were it much worse poetry than it realiy 
is—if only for the boldness with which it declares the right of 
every woman to choose the man she likes best. 


THE CITY OF BOOKS. 

THERE is something touching in the terms in which the printers 
of Leipsic, in the year 1640, expressed their intention to celebrate 
the bi-centenary of the invention of printing. Germany was then 
in the depths of woe and devastation on account of the Thirty 
Years’ War, but nevertheless they resolved to have a jubilee, “to 
thank God for this benefit, and in friendly talk to take a drink 
and frugal meal together in stillness.” Leipsic, though always an 
important citadel of the book trade, did not, however, enjoy its 
present metropolitan dignity till the year 1765, when Nicolai ard 
a few other leading booksellers agreed, on account of certain 
vexatious restrictions at Frankfort, to remove the central mart from 
that place, At the same time they laid the basis of a booksellers’ 
association at Leipsic, which, not successful for a time, was after- 
wards, in 1825, consolidated and extended, and now numbers about 
1000 members, The handsome building called the Booksellers’ 
Exchange, opened in 1836, is the financial head-quarters of this 
association. Here, at the time of the great fairs, especially of the 
Easter Fair, a lively spectacle may be witnessed, Hundreds of book- 
sellers throng the great hall discussing and disseminating literary 
intelligence, while in the leaser hall counters are laid out dis- 

laying specimens of new works in German and foreign literature, 

The strictly financial business, which used to be the chief motive 
for the reunion, is now managed through the medium of the 
“ commissioners,’ and the priocipals themselves thereby obtain 
more time for the cultivation of social and other amusements cn 
the occasion of their periodical visits than in former days. The 
“ commissioners” in the Leipsic book trade are an institution of 
great importance, They are the general agents for distant firms, 
At the great Easter Fair the commissioner receives or disbuses the 
requisite sums on behalf of his employers, It is stated that in 
1867 as many as 130,000 cwt, of books were dispatched from Leipsic, 
and probably as many came in, Since then the number has con- 
siderably increased, 

As to the amount of actual publishing work done in Leipsic, we 
learn, from the German statistical account before us, that it amounts 
to about one sixth of that done in all Germany, including Prussia 
and Austria, Thus, in 1861, 12,000 works were published in 
Germany (4300 was the number for England in the same year) ; of 
these about 2000 would be the number emanating from Leipsic, 
Berlin stands next to Leipeic in publishing importance, and claims 
about one eighth of the annual contributions to German literature, 
In the number of newspapers and journals published, Berlin exceeds 
Leipsic ; this is natural, considering the political importance of the 
former as the Prussian capital, 

All the branches of industry auxiliary to the making of books 
flourish in Leipsic, Forty-seven printing establishments now exist 
in Leipsic and its suburbs, employing 1000 journeymen, 300 appren- 
tices and 450 women. Within the last ten years, too, there has 
been a great improvement in the book-binding trade. 

Leipsic is the principal centre for musical publications, not only 
in Germany, but throughout the musical world, There are 
twenty-nine publishers in this department, of which the firm of 
Breitkopt and Hiirtel stands highest. Réder’s, which is the greatest 
house for musical note engraving, keeps 140 persons at work. The 
secondhand or “antiquarian” business is ag important, There 
are six leading secondhand firms, well known far beyond the limits 
of Ge:many, to each of which appertain immense warehouses, 
sheltering something like a million volumes, The classed cata- 
logues iseued by these six firms form a feature of great incerest in 
the literary world. 

Leipsic counts at the present time about 258 bookselling firms, 
having connection with 3500 houses out of Leipsic, The personal 
staff they employ amouuts to from 800 to 900 persons, 

There are two other institutions connected with the trade which 
deserve mention, and which are localised in the precincts of this 
Booksellers’ Exchange. These are—1, The school for booksellers’ 
apprentices, which was attended by seventy-ninescholars last year, 
It is designed to give scientific and technical training appropriate 
to the objects of the trade, 2. The business post office of the 
Leipsic book trade—a chef-d'ceuvre of practical organisation and 
unremitting activity.—Pall Mall Gasette, 

oOoooo_S_ 

THE TOWN OF SANTA MAURA, IONIAN ISLANDS, was entirely destroyed 
by an earthquake at dawn on the 28th ult. 

A WONDERFUL OLD WOMAN.—The telegraph informs us that Presi ‘ent 
Lopez, of Paraguay, bas again murdered his mother for conspiring against 
his life. That sprightly and active old lady has now been exeeuted 3000 
times for the same offence, She is now eighty-three years old, and erect as 
a telegraph-pole. Time writes no wrinkles on her awful brow, and her 
teeth are as sound as on the day of her birth, She rises every morning 
punctually at four o'clock and walks ten miles; then, after a light break- 
fast, enters her study and proceeds to hatch out a new conspiracy against 
her first-born, About two p.m. it is discovered, and she is publicly exe- 
cuted. A light toast and a cup of strong tea finish tue day’s business, and 
she retires at seven and goes to sleep with her mouth open. She hag 
pursued this life with the most uvfaltering regularity for the last fifty years, 
and it is only by this unswerving adherence to hygienic principles that 
she has attained her present green old age.—San Francisco News Letter, 
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MEETING OF FRENCH DEPUTIES IN THE SALLE DE PAS PERDUS. 
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MEETING OF FRENCH DEPUTIES IN THE 
SALLE DES PAS PERDUS. 

We have from time to time given seme account of the trans- 
formations which have recently been efficted in the old building 
of the Palais de Justice, and especially in that historical apart- 
ment known as the Hall of the Lost Footsteps, which itse'f 
replaced an old hall burnt in 1618, Our Engraving this week 
rep'esents a restoration of the place not only to modern architec- 
tural proportions but to political importance, for it is here that 
the Chamber of rewly-elected members met before the extra- 
ordinary seesion of their body which has just taken place asa con- 
clusion to the Parliamentary history of the year. This portion 
of the building, which forms three sides of a equare—the fourth 
side being composed of a handsome railing, richly gilt, in the line 
of the boulevard—is built in a plain, robust Doric style. The 
broad range of steps leading to the central terrace is very imposing. 
The interior consists of a large vaulted hall (the Saile des Pas 
Perdus) supported by stout columns, lighted by well-placed 
Junettes, and surrounded by corridors, The hall, arcsdes, stair- 
cases, and courts of law, are all of solid stone, The main hall is 
decorated with a fine sculpture of the Laocoon, and it was at the 
foot of the pedestal of this group that the Deputies assembled to 
discuss the topics which were to engage their attention at the 
Session. 


NEW MUSIC. 
The Holborn Viaduct Galop. Composed by H, STANISLAUS, 
London : Willey and Co. ; 

This is a spirited and lively galop in C major; having well con- 
trasted themes, and being easy to play. Its connection with the 
Holtorn Viaduct ie, of course, but nominal. Advantage is, how- 
ever, taken of it to present a view of the latest City improvement, 
accurate enough as regards drawing, if doubtful as regards colour, | 


The Progress Galop, By Ricuarpson, London : Willey and Co, | 

This galop, like that above noticed, is in C major, and like it, too, | 
is both spirited and pleasing. The titlepage may claim to rank asa 
curiosity in its way. Progress of various kinds is there represented ; 
from the old culverin to the new Armstrong; from the ancient 
galley to the modern steam-ram ;_and from the Elizabethan coach 
to the Victorian railway-train. The connection of all this going 
ahead with a galop was a happy thought, 


The Acacia Valse. By H. Stanistaus, London: Willey and Co, 

The great majority of valees now published are but poor speci- 
mens of their ind. J Nothing is easier than to produce melodies in 
waltz rhythm ; but few things are more difficult than to produce 
such as are striking for their original beauty. Like church chante, 
the waltz has been pretty nigh used up, and little can be done 
save in the way cf imitation. The example before us is far above 
the average. Some of its themes are specially graceful; and 
among other advantages may be reckoned the not unimportant 
one of easiness, Its key is E flat, with the episodes in B flat and F, 


Richardson's Burietta Quadrille, London ; Willey and Co, 
For the most part distinguished by well-marked rhythm and 
animated themes, this quadrille deserves equal popularity with 
the best of its class, 


Fantasia on Favorite Airs from Offenbach's Opera “ Barbe-Bleue.” 
For the Pianoforte, By W. Kuti, London: Chappell and Co, 
In this fantasia the best known airs of Offenbach’s work are 
skilfully threaded, and form a drawing-room piece which is cer- 
tainly adapted to the taste of those who love light and  postty 
music. Mr. Kube has wisely refrained from loading the themes 
with ornament; the result is that they speak for themselves, and 
that no difficulty is thrown in the way of moderate players. 
Admirers of M. Offenbach will be giad to have a souvenir of “ Barbe- 

Bleue ” in this form, 


Nur Nicht Verzagt (“Never Mind.”) Nocturne pour Piano, Par 
hacked. atoae. London; Chappell and Co, 

We ree very little in this nocturne to admire. It makes a con- 
siderable pretence of saying something important, and says next to 
nothing, after ail, By-the-by, could not Herr Liebich, writing for 
drawing-rooms, have done so in a more obvious key than G flat ? 
Could he not also have penned the title in one language, instead of 
three? There may be some virtue in a polyglot front page, but 
we fail to see it. 


Serenade pour Piano, Par — Liepicn, London : Chappell 

and Co, 

There are some novel features in Herr Leibich'’s serenade which 
make it deserving of notice, It is written in A major; presents 
but moderate difficulty ; and is, altogether, a pretty and effective 
composition. 

The Tyrolese Evening Hymn. Idyll for the Pianoforte, transcribed 
from “Qome to the Sunset Tree,” by W. 8S. Rocksrro, 
London : Cheppell and Co, 

Everybody knows and more or lees admires the melody which Mr, 
Rockstro has here adapted for the piano. About it, therefore, 
nothing need be said. As to the transcription, there will be 
various opinions, It is of the order “brilliant,” and, whatever 
its musical merit, fairly presents a chance of display to those who 
have attained some degree of skill, We must confess, for our- 
selves, that the eimple melody, expressively rendered, would be 
more satisfactory than all Mr, Rockstro’s elaborate adornments, 


The Meeting of the Waters. Characteristic Sketch for the Piano- 
forte, transcribed from the favourite Irish Melody by W. 8. 
Rockstro. London : Chappell and Co, 

As our estimate of this transcription, we can only repeat what we 

have said with reference to that of the Tyrolese air, 


“ Frasco.”—A French paper gives the following account of the origin of 
the expression, “‘ to make a complete fiasco.” A German, one day seeing a 
giassblower at his occupation, thought nothing could be easier than glass- 
blowing, and that he could soon do it as weli as the other. He accordingly 
commenced operations by blowing vigorously, but could only producea sort 
of pear-shaped balloon or little flask (fiasco). The second attempt had a 
similar result, and so on, until fiasco after fiasco had been made, Hence 
arose the expression which we not unfrequently have occasion to use when 
describing the result of our private and public undertakings, 

TRE ARMY SERVICE CORPS.—A Royal warrant has been issued for the 
formation of a corps te be denominated the Army Service Corps. It is to be 
commanded by commissioned officers of the Control Department, and will 
in the first instance be formed of volunteers from the Military Train, 
Commissariat Staff Corps, Military Store Staff Corps, and that portion of 
the Army Hospital Corps which is attached for duty to the purveyors’ 
branch of the Hospital Department of the Army. In matters of discipline, the 
Army Service Corps will be subject to the orders of the Commander-in-Chief, 
bu* in all other reapects it will be under the direction of the Controller-in- 
Chief, who will select an officer of the Control Department, of the rank of 
arsistant-controller, to act as staff officer of the corps. This officer will be 
charged with the general superintendence, and with the preservation of its 
records, 

AMERICAN PRISONS.—The American prisons appear to be the best and 
the worstin Christendom. The best as regards the larger and State prisons; 
the worst as respects some of the county gaols,and even some larger prisons 
in the western States. Almost incredible enormities were reported, last 
spring, of a certain Indiana prison, such as systematic profligacy and 
revolting cruelties practised by the male officers on the female prisoners. 
The Howard As:ociation has been since reliably informed, by a valued 
correspondent in the west, that the reports were but ‘too true.” Thanks 
t» the energetic action of Mr. Charles F. Coffin, of Indiana (chairman of State 
Reformatory), and some others like-minded, these abominations have been 
checked, thongh it ‘s feared their perpetrators have not been duly punished, 
Th: appointment of short-term officers (in prisons, post-vffloes, &c,) in the 
Usited States, mainly throngh political party interest, and only during the 
tarm ot party tonure of power, faa curse and bad in many ways, It often 
cvecks of glmost paralyees the influence of the pbilan hroplo and able men 
Who are, happily, neither few nor inactlye in that great county, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
POLITICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
DARWINISM. 


THe last number of that clever new publication, Va/ure, con- 
tains an article on “ Darwinism and Natural Life,” in which the 
writer says :— 

“We do not expect for a long time to hear an orator in the House 
of Commons commence his speech by announcing (as a distin- 
guished member of the Austrian Reichsrath recently did in a debate 
on the relation of the different naticnalities in the empire) that the 
whole question is whether we are prepared to accept and to act 
upon the Darwinian theory. But even an average M.P, may be 
brought to see that it may be possible, indirectly, to influence the 
character and prosperity of our descendants by present legislation ; 
and none will deny that, if this is practicable, a higher duty could 
not be cast upon those who guide the destinies of a nation. 

“A glance at the operation of Darwinism in the past will best 
show how potent it may be made in the future. Look at English 
progress and English character, and consider from this point of 
view to what we owe it, There were originally some natural con- 
ditions favourable to the growth of our commercial and manufac- 
turing energy. We had an extensive coast and numerous harbours, 
We had also abundance of iron-stone in convenient proximity to 
workable coal, Other nations either wanted these advantages or 
were ignorant that they possessed them, These favourable con- 
ditions developed in many individuals a special adaptability to 
commercial pursuits, The type was rapidly reproduced and con- 
tinually improved until England stood in the field of commerce 
almost alone among the nations of the world, And whatis there 
now to sustain our pre-eminence? Nothing, or next to nothing, 
except the type of national character which has been thus produced, 
Steam, by land and sea, has largely diminished the superiority 
which we derived from the nature of our coast ; and coal and iron 
are now found and worked in a multitude of countries other than 
our own, Our strength in commerce, like our weakness in art, now 
rests almost exclusively on the national character which our history 
has evolved, 

“Take another example of the character of a people produced 
partly by natural conditions of existence, but far more by the arti- 
ficial conditions to which evil legislation has exposed it, What 
has made the typical Irishman what he nowis? The Darwinian 
theory supplies the answer. Ireland is mainly an agricultural 
country, with supplies of mineral wealth altogether inferior to 
those of England, though by no means contemptible if they were 
but developed, This is her one natural disadvantage, and it is 
trifling compared with those which we in our perversity 
created, For along period we ruled Ireland on the principles of 
persecution and bigotry, and left only two great forces at work to 
form the character of the people, All that there was of meanness, 
and selfishness, and falsehood was tempted to servility and 
apostacy, and flourished and perpetuated itself accordingly. AJl 
that there was of nobleness and heroic determination was drawn into 
a separate circle, where the only qualities that throve and grew 
were irreconcilable hatred of the oppressor and resolute but not 
contented endurance, The two types rapidly reproduced them- 
selves, and as long as the external conditions remained unaltered 
they absorbed, year by year, more and more of the people’s life ; as, 
if Darwinism is true, they could not butdo, And what is the result 
now? A great part of a century has elapsed since we abandoned 
the wretched penal laws, and yet none can fail to seein Ireland the 
two prevailing types of character which our ancestors artificially 
prceduced, the only change being that the two types have become, 
to a certain extent, amalgamated in a cross which reflects the 
peculiarities of each. Whether future legislation may so far 
modify the conditions of Irish existence as to work a gradual 
change in the national character is 8 question of much interest, but 
too large to be discussed just now. In any case, we can scarcely 
expect the result of centuries upon a national type to be reversed 
in less than a succession of generations. 

“Still confining myself to the past, let me point again to the 
very marked qualities which the conditions of their existence have 
produced in the people of the United States, They started with 
a large element of English energy already ingrained into them ; 
they have been reinforced by millions of emigrants presumably of 
more than the average energy of the various races which have 
contributed to swell the tide, Added to this, the Americans have 
enjoyed the natural stimulus of a practically unlimited field for 
colonisation, Only the resolute, self-reliant settler could hope to 
prosper in the early days of their national existence; and self- 
reliance approaching to audacity is the special type of character 
which on the Darwinian hypothesis we should expect to sce 
developed, transmitted, and increased. How far this accords with 
actual experience no one can be at a loss tosay. There is probably 
not a nation in the world whose peculiarities might not be traced 
with equal ease to the operation of the eame universal principle. 
And the moral of the investigation is this :—Whenever a law is 
sufficiently ascertained to supply a full explanation of all past 

henomena falling within its scope, it may be safely used to 

forecast the future; and, if so, then to guide our present action 
with a view to the interest and well-being of our immediate and 
remote descendants. Read by the light of Darwinism, our past 
history ought to colve a multitude of perplexing questions as to the 
robable eupremacy of this or that nation in times to come in the 
eld of commerce, as to the effects of emigration and immigration 
on the ultimate type likely to be developed in the country that 
loses and in that which gains the new clement of national life, 
and many another problem of no lees interest to ourselves and to 
humanity.” 


OBITUARY. 

THE Bishop oF MANcHESTER. — Dr. James Prince Lee, Bishop 
of Manchester, died at his residence, Mandreth Hall, near Man- 
chester, on Friday, Dec, 24, in his sixty-fifth year. He died rather 
suddenly, but had been in bad health some years, He was 
educated at St. Paul’s School, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where, in 1827, he obtained a Craven Scholarship, He subsequently 
became fellow of Trinity College, He was for some time assistant 
master of Rugby School, under Dr. Arnold ; and afterwards became 
Head Master of King Edward’s Grammar School at Manchester. 
On the creation of the new bishopric of Manchester, in 1848, he was 
appointed to be the first Bishop. 

nD TorPHicuEN.—Lord Torphichen died on Friday, Dec, 24, 
at his seat, Calder House, near Edinburgh. His Lordship, who was 
the eleventh Baron in the Peerage of Scotland, was born in 1807, 
and was consequently sixty-two years of age. He succeeded his 
father in 1862, He was married, in 1865, to Helen, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Maitland, of Dandrennan, M P, 
for the Stewartry of Kircudbright, but leaves no issue. His title 
devolves upon Mr. James Walier, son of the late Hon, and Rev. 
John Sandilands, Rector of Coston, Leicestershire. 

Mr. Tomas Creswick, R.A.—We regret to announce the 
death of an artist who, if popularity be the evidence of greatness, 
has every claim to that title. his works, like himself, were 
pleasant and cheerful, ever taking the sunny view of nature, and 
by his death the public lose a benefactor and the profession an 
esteemed brother. Mr. Creswick was born in 1811, and from the 
age of sixteen down to the present year the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy has been graced by the presence of his works, We may 
not be called upon to regret the loss of a mighty genius, but few 
people who take any interest in art will fail to add their tribute of 
sympathy for the loss of Thomas Creswick, 


NAVAL CORRESPONDENCE.—The Lords of the Admiralty have resolved 
that in future no letters whatever are to be franked in the Admiralty de- 
partments except such as are on official or semi-official business, to be 
verified by the initials of the writer in the corner. No letters are to be 
sent home from foreign stations in the Admiralty bags (except on official 
or eemi-official business) without the permission of the Commander-in- 
Chief or senior officer, and without having proper postage-stamps affixed 
onthem No private letters are to be transmitted to foreign stations in 
the Admiralty bags except on similar conditions; and any letter received at 
the Admiralty inaufficiently stamped will be eent to the Post Office to be 
Gealt with under the regulations of that department, 
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THE COST OF THE EDUCATION LEAGUE SCHEME. 


AT a recent meeting cf the Wak:fie'd branch « f the Nations] 
Education L-ague, Mr. Carter, M.P. for Leeds, combsted the argu. 
ment that the scheme of the Education League would prove an ex- 


pensive one. What the league really proposed respecting rates for 
echool purposes was, first, that Government should cut cf the 
national taxes pay two thirds of the cost of all public schools, 
whether denominational or undenominational in their charac‘er, 
Secondly, that the remainder of the cost should be berne, in the 


case of the denorainational schools, by the manag: ra of the sch ols, 
either out of donations or school pence, as they might. ectermire . 
and, in the case of undenominational schools, out of the local rates, 


The gross estimated rental of property assessed for leeal purp: sc s 
in England and Wales—and his figures thronghont had reference 
to England and Wales only—amounted, in 1868, to £118.600.000 ; 
but he was willing to take it at something less, say, £96 000 C9 


rateable value. Now, 2s. inthe pound on £96,(.00,000 was £9,6°0,00 0, 
If, then, Mr, Stanyer was right, the one third required from jce.l 
authorities would amount to £9,6°0,000, and the twe thirds fr im 
Government to £19,200,000; or, altogether, the cost of educatin 
3,200,000 children would reach £28,800,000—an average of £9. ach 
per annum. He was sure they would say the supposition was 


simply preposterous, He won'd try to give them some idea of 
what the league scheme really might cost. They were told thet sn 
State-aided schools there were 1,226,000 children who bad bron 
presented at examinations, and that these were educited at acs 
of £1,300,000 per annum. Now, if education was not more evsi'y 
than those returns indicated, why require £28,000,000 per annum ? 
or, supposing all the cost to be thrown upen local rates, why make it 
twice per head what it was at present? Supposing the predictions 
of the friends of the Education Union to be correct, and t!at all 
the schools must be free and rate-aided—the lean cattle cf the 
league having swallowed up all the fat cattle of the unicn— 
they would then have to provide one third of the cost of the 
education of 3,200,000 children. In the Government assisted 
schcols the present cost was about £1 6s, 84. per scholar, At 
that rate local authorities would have to provide one third of 
£4 800,000; but, allowing 303, per annum as the cost of each 
scholar, £1,600,000 would be required from the local rates In 
order to raise that sum, the rateable values of England and Wales 
being £96,000,000, a rate not of 2s, but of 4d, in the pound only 
would be required, According to the estimates of the league, 
and supposing that one half the children were in denominational 
schools, and not requiring local aid, two thirds of the cost 
of educating them being met by Government and one third 
by subscriptions and school pence, then only one third the 
cost of educating 1,600,000 would require providing for, which 
would amount to £800,000—just 2d, in the pound on the rateable 
value of the country. They were told by the friends of the union 
that they were educating (5 per cent of all the children in the 
kingdom, If that were the case, then all the league scheme would 
have to provide out of local rates would be one third the cost of 
instructing only 800,000 children, and that would be £400,000 
per annum, or ld. in the pound on the rateable value of 
the kingdom. He thought, therefore, that h2 should have 
succeeded in proving to them that the statement that 2s. in the 
pound would be required out of local rates for educational purposes 
by the league scheme was either a gross exaggeration or a wilful 
misrepresentation of the facts of the case. He had not much doubt 
that those appeals to their pockets were intended to alarm and throw 
them off their guard. But he would ask them to take a purely 
selfish view of the matter. How would thescheme of theleague affect 
the working classes? Would it be a benefit ora burden? His 
answer was that it would be an immense benefit to the wcrking 
classes, At what period of life had they the greatest difficulty to 
make both ends meet? When their family was young—when the 
little hungry mouths were to fill, the little backs to clothe, and the 
school wage to pay. Supposing schools in accordance with the 
league scheme should be established, and that they should be 
rated for them even as high as 6d. in the pound, the rateable 
value of their respective houses being £5, the rate would only 
amount to 2s, 6d. per annum, or 4d. per week. He would 
urge working men to look the matter full in the face, 
It would not prove such a terrible thing, even supposing that 
what the Rev, Mr. Stanyer said was true. The rate would then 
only amount to 10s, perannum, or 2}d_ per week—leas, in fact, than 
one child would cost them now, But they might object that they 
had no children, He would advise them not to teil that to any 
man with a family. He would only laugh at them—for he would 
know that they could all the better afford to pay the rate in con- 
sequence. They ought to remember that somebody had had to 
educate them, and they must be prepared to assist in the educa- 
tion of others. Perhaps they might be able to say that their 
children were educated in higher and better schools, at their own 
cost. All the better for such that Providence had blessed them 
with the power of sustaining themselves as well as helping others. 
What they paid in school rates they or their children would find 
returned to them in the future in poor rates, police rates, gaol 
rates, and in the increase of intelligence and industry among the 
working-class population. 


PRE-HISTORIC REMAINS IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Tue Rev. Canon Greenwell, of Durham, and Mr, ©. H. Cadogan, 
of Brenkburn Priory, have completed some highly interesting 
Northumbrian examinations of prehistoric burials on Harbottle 
Peels, on the estate of Mr. P, F. Clennell, of Harbottle Castle. 
The site is on the slope of the hill rising from the river, in the 
valley of the Coquet—a district which abounds in prehistoric 
remains, camps, cairns, &c., and where from time to time weapons 
and implements of bronze and stone have occurred. The place 
where the graves were found had once a cairn of stones over it. 
This had been removed some years ago to make a neighbouring 
fence. The firet discovery was of a stone cist, formed of four 
slabs set on edge, a bottom stone, and acover. The cist was S.W. 
by N.E, 2ft, 9in, by 2ft. 3in., and 16in, deep. It contained an 
urn known as the “food vessel,” of flower-pot shape, Gin. high 
and 6}in. wide at the mouth, and covered over the whole of the 
outside with lines of oval impreesions in the clay. At 4 ft. Gin. 
to the north was a second cist, made in like manner, N. andS, 
3 ft. Sin, by 2 ft. 3in,, and 19in. deep. In it was a food vessel in 
the north-east coraer, 5 in, high, 7 in. wide, flower-pot shaped, with 
four unpierced ears, This urn externally, for 3}in, from the top, was 
beautifully ornamented in “ herringbone ” pattera of lines made by 
asharp-pointed instrument. On the slab forming the east side of 
the cist was a very peculiar grooved figure, cut into the stone by some 
sharp tool, the marks of which were as fresh as if made yester- 
day. The figure was of a uniform shape, not unlike the outline 
of a human foot, It was 6fin, long and 4 in, broad at the widest 
part. It was, nodoubt, one of those enigmatical markings which 
in the form of pits and circles have been so frequently found in 
Northumberland, and, in several instances, associated with burials, 
but up to this time always with interments after cremation, Im- 
mediately north of this cist was a cinerary urn, reversed, filled 
with burnt human bones, and placed 18in, below the natural 
surface, The urn is I6in, high, and is ornamented on the over- 
hanging rim with fine lines arranged in chevron pattern. At 3 ft, 
south-east of the cist was a deposit of burnt bones of a child 
placed on the natural surface. At 6 ft. north-west of the cist was 
a most beautiful food vessel, 5in. high, 53 in. wide at mouth, 
fiower-pot shaped, and having four unpierced ears, The moulded 
portion towards the top was ornamented internally and externally 
with rows of lines and dots of most delicate touch and beautifully 
regular execution, The body of the vessel was divided into 
two sections by lines and dots, The sections were filled with 
chevronised patterns of dots in line, the triangular spaces being 
| alternately plain and filled with lines diagonally arranged, ‘ihe 
| bottom of the vessel was ornamented with across of lines and dots, 
| a very rare circumstance, The so-called “ incense cups” have the 
' hottome ornamented occasionally, Upon the whole, this is the 
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pest executed and most ornate specimen of British 
potte yet found. At 10 ft. N.N.E. from the 
second cist was another similarly formed, being 
W.N.W. by ESE, 3ft. 2in, by Lit. Gin., and 
15in. deep. The cover-stone had been remove: ! 
in the course of ploughing. In the cist at the 
north corner was a food vessel 54in, high, Sin. 
wide at rim, flower-pot shape, and covered exter- 
nally with herring-bone pattern, made more care- 
Jessly than in the other urns already described, 
At i8ft. north from the third cist was a fourth, 
quite empty. The cover-stone had been rer.oved 
for ploughing. Cist, N. andS., 3ft. by 2[t., and 
2ft.3in, deep; all contents had gone to decay. 
At 6} ft. to N.W from the first-described cist was 
a food vessel, flower-pot shaped, Gin. high and 
6}in. wide, 2in, of the upper surface being orna- 
mented in herring-bone pattern of fine lines, At 
9 ft, N.W. by W. of this vessel was a deposit of 
burnt bones upon the natural surface. In the 
original burial-mound there had been three burnt 
pi six unburnt bodies, of which five had food 
vessels placed with them, In no case wus there 
remains of the unburnt bones, which (as is 
usually the case where a cairn of stones has 
covered the graves and so allowed a free ad- 
mission of air) had gone entirely to decay. In 
the mound were found three chippings of flint 
(one showing signs of use at the side) and a 
curious thin disc of sandstone, 2} in, diameter, 
having a shallow depression in the centre on each 
side. The edge is much worn by rubbing, and 
except that it has not been used for hammering, 
it closely resembles the so-called “ tool-stones” of 
Denmark and Ireland. The depressions are well 
placed to enable the person using the stone to 
hold it firmly between the thumb and the finger. 
A little time ago a cinerary urn was discovered 
about two miles to the S.E., filled with burnt 
bones, over which it was upturned, It is lin, 
high, 10in, wide at mouth, and covered for 5$ in, 
with lines of oval impressions, The investigations 
caused great interest in the district, and among 
the regular attenders were Mr, and Mrs, 
Clennell, Rev. A. Proctor, of Alwinton; Rev. 
Mr, Orde, Catholic priest, of Thropton; Dr. 
Richardson, of Harbottle; Mr. W. Foster, jun,, 
of Burradon ; Mr. G. R. Thornbull, of Harbottie, 
and others, 


IRISH CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


THE criminal and judicial statistics for 1868, 
prepared with intelligence and care by Dr, Hancock, 
have recently been published in two portly volumes, 
They contain a mass of information as to the 
moral condition of the country which is of special 
interest at present. It is a picture of social life, 
which, though disfigured by many hideous blots, 
may as a whole be viewed with satisfaction. The 
general character of Ireland will bear comparison 
with that of any other country, although it has 
classes of crime peculiar to itself, which, unhappily, 
are onthe increase, The following facts appear in 
this annual register:—The total strength of the 
police force is 13,915, showing an increase of 573 
men in the constabulary, and 18 in the metropolitan 
police, which now numbers 1065 men, The 
constabulary are under central control, and the 
Dublin foree is governed by commissioners, The 
total cost is £914,979 14s, 8d. There is a decrease 
of i41 in the criminal classes compared with 1867, 
the total number of all ages (except vagrants and 
tramps) being 10,361. There has been an increase of 
191 vagrants and tramps, of whom there are alto- 
gether 12,821, A comparison of an equal number of 
the population in England and Wales with Ireland 
is in favour of Ireland to the extent of 5781, and 
the proportion to its credit would be greater if 
there were not 4473 vagrants and tramps in excess 
of those in an equal population in England and 
Wales, In fact the number of criminals, other than 
vagrants and tramps, in Ireland is lees than half the 
number in England. The larger proportion of va- 
grants and tramps is partly accounted for by the cir- 
cumstance that the Industrial Schools Act was notin 
operation last year in Ireland, and partly by the 
greater stringency of the Irish poor law as regards 
women and children ; so that the number relieved in 
Treland (53,757) in workhouses, and 16,882 outdoor 
recipients is less than the number (238,858) receiving 
relief in an equal number of the population in Eng- 
land. In the Dublin metropolitan police district the 
criminal classes of all kinds amount to 1 in 113; in 
the counties of Antrim, Armagh, and Down to | in 
329; in the provinces of Munster and Connaught 
to 1 in 265; and in the whole of Ireland to 1 in 251, 
The total number «f cases returned to the police 
was 9999, and the number of persons appre- 
hended 5734. As the number of police in Ireland 
is much greater than in England, it may be 
inferred that there are more crimes detected 
(agrarian murder, of course, ape ape than in 
England and Wales, and therefore the comparison 
is more favourable to Ireland. The maximum of 
crime was attained, in 1868, in July, August, and 
September; in the two previous years it was in 
January, February, and March. There was an 


increase in the nuwber of cases of assault, man- 
slaughter, and attempts to murder, and a total 
increase of 93 in the number of offences against 
the person ; but, on the whole, a decrease of i70 in 
the number of indictable offences, The number of 
murders committed wes 45, including 29 in- 
fanticides, There were 134 attempts to shoot, stab, 
and otherwise do bodily harm, while in an equal 
population in England there were 188. There 
were 85 cases of manslaughter, against 266 in the 
same number of people in England, In assault 
cases there is a vast preponderance in Ireland, 
the numbers being 560 against 75 in an equal 
population in England, Lhe most seriovs cffences 
prevalent in Ireland were treasonable and seditious 
riots and assaults. There is a much smaller 
number of thefts and aggravated arsaults on women 
and children. The number of treasonable and 
seditious offences returned by the police was 813 
in 1866, and 836 in 1867, ‘The return for 1868 
exhibits a satisfactory decline, the number 
being 126, Of these there were only 16 «f the 
more serious forms of treason, as compared with 
385 in 1867, There is an increase in drunkenness 
and other less serious offences. The total cost of 
prosecution was £73,647, which is £16,575 less 
than in previous years, There has been a con- 
siderable decrease in the number of persons 
sent for trial at quarter sessions. There were 
no persons charged with attempting to destroy 
machinery or materials, or for combinations to 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 6) 
A TRIFLING OversiGut,—The other day a i, BENTLEY Halitax—J. 1 AKEMAN, Northampton - : 
4 eRSIGHT, |. BRD Y, | —J, BL iMAN, No pton, hatter— Now ready, 
curious accident occurred in one of the most con- J. BLOOMFIELD, Lowesioit—G. KKOWNING. Blaenavc ” 
1 dent occurred ir 8 general deaier—F, G, BURT. Stoke Damercil, e ; ‘}TINHE 
siderable cities in France, A gentleman who had | G. CALVERT, Kneresbor< ugh, wsnkesper . C ‘SWELL - T “- Cun digo . ss adi 
held office, was an officer of the Légion d’ Honnenr, | Or YON eurer SB CROMP LON, Kervicy, sbopkerper — 


and the possessor of many decorations, 
He had been a Protestant, Hu 
what you will, and a bachelor, 
solitary life, he kept but one man-servant, who 
was gardener, groom, and valet; and to this person 
was confided naturally the care of the body, But 
then his grief was overwhelming, and required 
consolation, This he unfortunately sought in the 
wine-cup; and, to be plain, he got exceedingly 
drunk, and continued so for the short i 
which in France is permitted between death and 
burial, The day of the funeral arrived, the coffin, 
which contained a leaden one inside, was brought 
to the house, and the faithful domestic undertook 
to perform the necessary officcs, The friends and 
relatives came to follow the deceased to his last 
home; also a number of high officials, the prefect, 
military men, &c., with half a battalion of soidiers, 
to do honour to the medals and decorations and to 
fire asalute overthe grave, Last, but not, in his own 
estimation, least, came a gentleman whom we may 
designate the local Pope of the Protestants of the 
district, Being largely gifted with eloquence of a 
certain kind, he made two harangues of con- 
siderable length, ove being delivered before the 
procession set forth, the other over the tomb, The 
salute was fired and everything properly performed, 
but as the company returned they encountered a 
number of persons and some half-dozen gamins; 
the latter cried out “ Messieurs, vous avez oublié 

quelque chose,” The officials naturally looked to | 
see whether any of their medals or coat tails had | 
dropped off, while the Protestant minister surveyed 
his canonicals to ascertain what was missing. Not | 
being able to discover anything, they demanded | 
* Ce qu'il y avait d'oublier.” The reply was, 
“Mais, Messieurs, c'est le mort.” And so it turned 
out, The coffin which had been buried with 
military honours was empty, the corpse was safely | 
in the bed in which the poor man had died, The, 
coffin was, of course, dug up again, and three 

serjents de ville were told cff to inclose and inter | 
the body safely. The drunken servant had been 

£0 overcome by sorrow and wine that he had entirely 

forgotien to place his master’s body in the coffin 
provided for the purpose.—Pal/ Mall Gazette, 


ForGery on Lorp Sr. Leonarps,—Lord St 


&e., died, 
guenot, Calvinist, 
Having lived a 


Leonards writes to the Jimes to say that he and | 5 COOPER, Chadwell-street, Myddrltor -square, music texcher— bg Be 


his family have for the last twelve months been 
much annoyed by false telegrams and false orders 
being sent in their name to professional gentlemen 
of eminence, and first-class London tradesmen of 
every description, by which many of them have 
been put to serious inconvenience, False tele- 
grams and letters have also been sent to absent 
members of the family, After a time there was a 
lull; then an order was sent to one house to make 
great marble alterations to a tomb in the adjoining 
churchyard, describing the sort of marble and the 
length and breadth ot the slabs, with a copy of the 
actual inscription ; and a jeweller on the opposite 
side of the road was directed to send here diamonds 
of considerable value, Again these attacks ceased, 


and now an attempt has been made to pro-|1. M 


cure diamonds of value by, for the first time, a 
forged signature of Lord St. Leonards, which is 
perfect, and has been produced by tracing. The 
letter professes to be dated from the Atheneum 
Club, and reads as follows:— Messrs, Emanuel,— 
I wish to present my seven daughters with a locket 
each, in black enamel and diamonds. 
obliged by your executing the order forme, I wish 
them to be round, and with my coronet (a Baron's) 
and initials on them in diamonds, not to exceed 
£60 cach, I leave it all to you, as 1 do not under- | 
stand this kind of thing, and will you kindly 
ackowledge the order to me at this club, as I am 
leaving home fora few days? I wish to present 
them on Jan. 6, I will write in a week to let you 
know where they are to be sent to me, as I am not 
likely to be at home for some time,” 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, DRC. 24, 

BANKRUPTS,—H, and P, ALDERTON, Clapham, grocers— 
C B BALRD, Chathem, bootmaker—E. F. BAKBER, Llineton, 
bicyo'e-rider—G, L. BA'THY, Crocken-hill, smtr—W. BARCLAY, 
West Creydon, provision-dealer—E. BELLIS, Harrow-r0ad, car 
man—W. BELTON, Leytonstone, commission agent—H. BEKKY, 
Kivgston-on-Thames, elater—J. BENNATT, East India-read, 
Neensed victualler—¥, BICKMORK, Notsing-hill, builcer—R, 
BLACKH*4M, Hackney, boot and shoe menufscturer—H. J. K, 
BOUCHEITE, jun.. Westminster—W. BREWSTER, Hanimer- 
sith, builder —F. M. BRIGGS, New-crors, grocer — E, 
BROOKS Notting-hill, exttle-dealer—T RUDKLN, Southwark — 
A, BRY QUST, Bioomannry, watch manufacturer—G. KR. BURTON, 
touth Bromley, chandler e-shop keeper—J, BUSHELL, Isliogtun, 
manager to ast aw-hat manufacturer— KE. RLY Camberwell— 
W. I, CARPENDALE, Great Castle-strcet, Cavendieh-square, 

overness—J. CAWDRY, juo., Hamme:smith, builder—u, HH, 

SLARKE, ternocter-rew, publisher—J. CHAPMAN, South 
Hornsey, manager to the Alum ana Ammonia Compnt ti B 
CHAPELE, Batcersca, pawnbroker's assistant—J, ( HESHIRE, 
Holloway -road, ham and beef vender- J COLE, jun., Aldeburgh, 
coal merchant—J. CORKER, Burdett-road, baker—J, DEF RIES, 
Islington, othier—D, DIGBY, Upper Tooting, commission «gent 
G. DURAN, sen., St, John's-weod, licenses victua'ler.—K P 
EDDY, Kentish Town, builder—K. {, KM&BRY, Waltham cross, 
wood-dealer —G. K &VANS, Tavistock-ecresvent, Westoourne 
Park, builder—J. FERGUSSUN, Wale ut-tree- walk—J, FaRRLN, 
West Walton, farmer —G. FERRIMAN, Abin ‘> rocer—a, 


FikuD. Stoke Newingron—K. GALLETLY ana » WRIGHT, 
Totienbam pedir 3 jexellers— H GARNER Long Witten: 
ham. foreman in the employ of the Thames C J. 
GULLET?, Keatish Town, buiider—E, an 


Homerton, dyers — EK G MACKWORTH. Norwich, commercia 
traveller — W, 8, HARRIS. Notiing-hil, baker—J. B. HULMES, 
Kattersen. builder—J. HARRIS King-land-read, dealer in toule— 
H, HUDSON. Woolwich, publican—t. T. HUSBARD, Farnham 
lwensed victualier— ™. LAMB, Stratford, woollen agent—N. 
LAMB, Kentish Town, carpenrer—J. L& ACH, Clerkenwell, con- 
fecuoner—T. W, LOCKY EH, Monkwell-etreet, wholesa.e manu- 
facunrer—A. J. LYONS, New Kent road—D. KEMP, Shepner 
buen, beerseller—W. KILLWICK, Cierkenweil-cluse—C, KING, 


MANWARING, Lewisham, carpenter—A, MASON, Soho, mili ary 
belt maker—W, H, D, MI!-TON, South-street, Park-lane, livery- 
stable keeper —G@ J, MITTON, Poplar, marinestwre dealer —M 
W. MUKGAN, Wandsworth-road, general dealer—W,. MKGAN, 
Hammer: mith, bricklaye—H. M. OWEN, Nortolk-street, Strand 


W. VAYNs, Woelwich, hairdresser—G, T, PEDDER, Putney, | 
buiider—G. PE XN, Notting-hill, grocer—W. PHILLIts, 
Deptford, baker—¥. FONTECORBOLTI, Piccadilly, licensed vie- 
wualler—W, PORTCH, Camden-town, grocer—J. RI HARDSON 
Gray's-inn-road, cek W. KEEVE, Fhoreditch, hosier— | 


F. V. ROssiTRR, Woolwich — 8. RUDD, Lambeth-w 
snter—E, SANDERS, Islington, williner—J. SaRRINGTON, | 
Brig tock, innkeeper J. H. SCARLL, Barking, carpenrer— 
D SCOLT West Drayton, conl merchant—H SkNDAI L, Nutfield, 
butcher -F. @ SKELTON, Walton-on-the Hill, builder—C SOPP, 
Chieweley, baker—H, STANDLEY, Upton, commission ager t—J. 
T. STANLEY, Brighton, commission agent — L. STEGGALL, 
Stratfore, clak—W. H SURRIDGS, Is ington, provi ion mer- 
chant—W. G, SULTON, Bisuopegate-street, builder—W, TODD, 
Upper Thames-strees, cornchan le: —E. STRSVENS, Wimbledun, 
surveyor—K. J, TAYLOR, Marylebone, watch maker—T, THOR E, 
Stanturc-in-the- Vale, publicau — GQ TUBNER, Batrersea, care 
wuter—H F VALLANCS, Craig’s-cout, Charing: cros-, solicitor 
1, WAGHOKN, Tunbridge Wells, jobmaster—I. W HATLEY 
Waterloo-roac, tailor—G. WAINFORD, Epsom. pork buteher— 
B.J WARE, Islington, boot and shoe tricem W. WHITE, 
Kir geland, licens d vietual er—F, WHITEHEAD. ww Cross road, 
cheesemonger—R. WHITEWAY, Appleferd-road, Wesvbourne- 
york, house decorator—H, WHOMES, 3% Mary Cay, publican— 
L. ABBEY. Hockering, publican—R. S&S. ADAMo, Devonport, 
professor of musricH. BR. AIRD, Heaton Norris, commirsion 
agent—H. BAGGs, Hulme, butcher—H. BALLEY, Eases vrobara 
Doreet, shoemaker—T. BEAMAN, bhi Meld, peperiiarger— 
BALL, Eccleston, shopkeeper ~J, BANNSTS, Brovghion— 


CLAYTON, Sturton-le-Stweeple 
sLonemason — 
Cumberworth, draper—'l, DUKEs, 
FKARDLEY, Newpor! 

ham, t beacon lst mi 
Salford, provisiou-dealer— M. G1BBO! 
M. GREENBAUM, Hall, watch-deale 
fax, confectiover—G. GRIMBLEY, 
HALEY, Sidney-+treet, Lan 
Helen's, grocer's assistant 


lington, beerseller—G, HAWORTH, Liverpool, 
tualler's mapager—T, S. MENZELL, Liverpool, thipwright—H, 


rrerval | C. HOBBs, 


pe . 
cottager — W. DEAKLN, Hulme, 
DILLON, Hulme, beerseller — Ww, DOWSE, 
Middlesborough labourer—T. 
Shropshire, saddler—K. EATON, Birming- 
VANS, Cwmbach, iabourer—J. H. FIRTH, 
. Liverpool, buy 2 
J. GREEN » OOL 
Loughborough, butcher—J. 
a@shire, beerseller—H. HALSALL, St. 
~A. HAMMOND, Kirton, farmer—O, 
HARDING, Little Yermouh, cowkeeper—R. HARRISON, Dar- 
liconsed vic- 


Ww. 


HEY DEN, Cheiwnham, tobacconist~ A. HOMBS, Maytield, bake: — 
Isle +f Wight, carpeuter—R, HOLDEN, Blackburn— 
M.S. HOLDAN, Menchester, beera«iler—J. NORSLEY, Nowing 
ham, soaldealer —G. 1D, Worthing, bricklayer —G, JOHN- 
BON, Worksop, saddier — J. H. JONES, Bath, beerseller — 
W. JORDON, Kusholme—L JENKINS, Mynydaysllwyn, tailor— 
J. JERVIS, Manchester, baker—T,KALLY, Norchampton. chemist 
ano druggist—C, KEMPE, Asheott general shopkeeper—R,. LE 
GRACE, ( Kili gham, beker—J  LIPTLB, Exeter. boarding- 
house kceper—W, LLOYD, Haris-hil), iron-turner—W. MAKSu 
Chariton-on-Medlock, beer-retaile:—W, MILLIGAN, Grea. Yar- 
mouth, fishourer—W, MINCHKR, Birmingham, spoon and fork 
manufacturer—T. J, OSKHORNK, Derby, dealerin elastic webs—J, 
PAYNE, Birmioeham, labourer — CG A PAULL, Rec ruth, 
saddler—R, J, PIKK, Nottingham, bookseliee—W. PINBURN 
West Cowes, stationer—G, PEAKSUN, Stockport. hattec — ‘I’, 
POLLOCK, Leeds, commission agent—A, RAFEELL, Newhall, 
engine-driver—J, RAW, Old Trsmdon, mariner—W. J. REED, 
Seaham Harbour, butcher—J. RHOUVES, Tathweli, butcher—A. 
ROK, Liverpool, music-hali proprietor—L ROsK, Derby, sawyer— 
G, ROSIER, Lambourne—B, KOWE, Burslem, plumber—M, 
KOOKS, Manchester, beersellep—A, KYALL, Axminster, bauker— 
A. SHAW, Halitax, wheelwrig ht—H. SHAW, Ualifax, coaldealer— 
W. SHAW. Oldham, cottun-waste dealer—W. J. SIMCOULKS, 
Southampton, clerk—J. SIMMONS, Newark-ou-Trent, boot and 
shoe maker—J. SMITH, jun., Overbury, licensed victualler— 
s. SMITH, Morley, confectioner—D, HB. SUNDES, Kamegate, fish- 
dealer —D. SPARKOW, Hoxue, farmer—W THOM PSON, Winter- 
ton, machine-maker—J. JOULE, Halitax, fishmonger—J. 
VERNON, Wortley, excavator—G, VOSPER, Devonport, plasterer 
W. M WARD, Sunderlané—J. WILSON, Carlisle, provision- 
dealer—J. WILSON, Manchester, cabinetmaker—T, WOOD, 
Middridge, miller—s, YOUNG, Leominster, milliner—J. SMITH, 
Gonderton, blacksmith—B, BEANLAND, Rochdale, smwaliware 

lealer 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS —N, M‘LEOD, Leith, werchant— 
J. MUNRO, Euinburgh, spirit-desler—J. M. SQUATR, tacksman 
of Newmill—R, ALLAN, Glasgow, petate merchani—W. REBD, 
Portsoy—T, BELL, Milton of Avernyte, farmer—J. ROBLNSUN, 
Glasgow, provision-dealer—G, MITUHELL, Brech.n, grocer. 


TUESDAY, DEC. 23, 

BANKRUPTS.—T, FP. ADAM», Lawbeth, bath proprietor—E. 
ALLEN, East Dereham tanner- W. H. BIGNALL, Dartford, 
farmer—J. BAMPOKD, Bulwick, farmer—H, J. BAKBRER, Plum- 
stead, baker—T, BARSORY, st. Albans, steaw-hat manufacturer — 
J. BARNET, Leadenhali-street, cheesemonger—I, a. BAYLIS, 
Upper Baker-street, commission agent—O. BENNETT, Notting- 
haul, smite—K. C, BRPTS, Old North-street, Red Lion-square, 
barrister-at-law—¥, BIMDSEY, Koward-ctreet Walworch, meat 
Silesman—k, \ BLECK MANN, Hoxton, commercial tiaveller—R. 


| H. BOBBY, Brenvwoou, builder—v, BRADY, Osledonian-road, | Sold in Packets only, by all Grocers, 41b., ¢ 


iroumonuger—J, BuADY, Woolwich, builder-K BROWNLaG, 


| Hackney-wick gaefitter—R. CASTLE, Stuckwell-green, blind: 
| maker—L. CATCHPOULE, 
| Kingsland-road, 


Camberwell, clerk—J. CHAVMAN, 
coulocaier—i, WYATT, Marple, contractor— 
J. COLE, Portsea, plumber—J. COOK, Paddington, wheel wright — 


‘+, VOX, Islington, victualier—G, CUTTLER, Acton, bricklayer 


T. DAS, Kennington-road, cavinetmaker—W. DEoLEY, 


| Ke ntish Town-r0ae, lic.msed vivtuailer—W,. DENTON, Gorleston, 
| fisbing-b at owner—J. DIUKLLSON, Poplar, wire rope maker— 
|G. T, DURRANT, Oxford etreet, estate agent—R M. #VAN 


Charing-cross Hotel—-G, T. FORDE, Wolvercot, farmer—C. FLIN 
Grest Marlow, embroiderer—A, FORWARD, Buckhurst-hi 
victualler—W, GAKNES, Limehouse, miilstone-maker—J, 
HASSAM, Chelsea, pluwber—H. GARKARD, Plumstead, -or— 


| F. GEORGs, Hampstead, chresemonger—E. GLsBS, Colchester, 


| droumonger's assistant—W. GRE sOKY, Euston-road, pastrycook— 
| @. HEATLEY, juo , Wausteao, carpenver—RK, HEWETT, Bromley, 
| butener—J. HOLDEN, Camden town, tobacconist—W. HUSKLNS, 

Kentish Town, carpenter—A, HOWARD, Mile End-road, boot- 
maker—S. HOYS, Burlington-mews, Westbourne Park, nter 


I shall feel , 


TUNNICLIFFE, Scarb ro gh, 
Woolwieh, pastrycook—J KING, New North-roed, baker—T. 8, commission agent—K. VAUGHAN. Leominster, cavtle-dealer—J, 


J. KELLNER, Eton, licensed victuatler—S. LAARS Maida-hill, 
draper—J. LACKY, Luton, timber-dealer—K. LE KEL Bloome- 
| bury, eabinetinsker—W, B. LETHBRIDGE, Chelsea—W. LOA‘, 
| Hammersmith, sanitory agent—H, 8% LUNG, Finsbury, coach 
builder—F. LOWs, Kentish Town, oilman—E. J. MALDLOW, 
Hampstead, builaer—R. G. MARZETTI, Kast India-road, packing 
case maker—F, K MASSER, Walbrook, commission sgent— 
EALEY, Clerkenwell, victuslier—J, M&UBOUURNE Com- 
mercial-road— kK. MICKELBURGH, Victoria Dock-, baker — 
EF. MORRIS, Kentish Town-road, aairyman—T Nu ViTT, Cale- 
donian-rosd, wheelwright—H. L. T. SBWHOUSH, Ma: k-laue, 
wine merchant—P, B, PESTELL, Hornaey, carpenver—C, PIr EK, 
Croydon, bootmaker—G. PITTS, Wymering, farm bailiff—F. T. 
PLATTS, New Cross-road, engraver—J. £&RINCE, Hounslow, 
general dealer—R. QUICK, Gray’s-inn-read, tin plate worker— 
W. T. RANDALL, Chatham, beerseller—3; KOB&RTS, Shore- 
ditch, clothier-—W. H. ROBERTSON, Landport, draper—S_ E, 
RUSSER, Harrow Weald, civil engineer—J, ROBINSON, Peckham, 
clerk—F, SENDALL, Redbill, buteher—J, SHIRLEY, Camber- 
weil, general desler-—O, SLOPER, Covent garden, cabinetmaker — 
W. sMITH, Ciapham, corndealer — J, SUANES, Notting-hill, 
builder—D SPENCK, Notting-hul, haydealer—G, SPILL Bow- 
r manager to @ waterproot clothing manufacturer—L, STKIN, 
via Ford, baker — W. STOAT, Marylebone-rosa, dairyman’s 
assistant—H. SUMMERFORD, jun, Kentish Town, cheesemonger 
L W. TAYLOR, Islington, clerk—G, THOMPE, Far, ingaon-street, 
refreshment-hi use keeper—C. P, THUKGATE, Great Yarmouth, 
buiider—J. THURLOW, Meophaia, builder—R. WATT, Penton- 
ville, relieving oflicer- B A. WEITZKL Maryiebune, baker—H. 
WHYAT?, Harwich, nbaoperin WLLL», Bankside, wharfinger 
J, WOUD, jun., East Duiwich, commission agent—- 8S, YARDLEY, 
Mile End-road, barman—G. YOUSGMAN, Totteuham-court-road, 
licensed victualler—J, T, WITHERINGION, Blockburn, fish-curer 
RK. ADAMS, Manchester, beerseiler—K. ADDI>ON, Penri: h, 
mining agent-H. aLEXANDER, Manchester, glassdealer—W, 
J. BAUGEK, Sheflield, tabie-biade torger—'T. BEARD, Brownhills, 
be rhouse-keeper — H. oKDDOK, Birmingham, jeweller—W. 
BENNETT, Bioxham, farmer—K. BIRCH, sen., Gravesoud, furni- 
ture dealer—s. KRLGGS, Bradford, bedstead cealer—R. BURLON, 
Nottiogham, general dea ar—M, CANTER, Cheltenham, bar- 
maid—H., CHLTWLS, Feuton, crayemaker N. COHBN, Lewes, 
tailor—J. H, CORBET, Stourbridge, bank manage —J, VAVLES, 
Brightou—W. V DAWS, Cobham, tailor—J. R. DED OAT, 
Coventry, machiniit—W. DRANSFIELD, Halifax, contractor— 
J. DUDLEY, Long Crendon, statiover—J. oVANs, Bishop- 
Auckiand, blackemth — G. FOsTER, Sheffield, forger— 
W. GAMBLE, Leicester, butcher—M G, GLLokRT, Norwich, 
whiteamith— A. GUKKINGE, Shoreham, commirsion agent 

4. GREGORY, Shetheld. warehouseman—G, HauL, skerton, vic~ 
tualler—3, HALL, Averdare ana Trherb-rt, cabincetunaker—T, 
HARRISON, Nottingham, improved boiler-siquid mauufacvurer— 
W. HEaTLEY, Everton, commercial travellee—P, HENRY, vorts- 
lade—K, HY. Rochdale, factory operative—C, HOLMES, Clue, 
fish-buyer—J. HURREN, Sutton, lsboursr—J. JOHNSON, Caun- 
ton, grocer—W. KILLAKD, Swindon, cierk—J. W. LOUSEMORE, 
Portslade, coumission-agent—G, LEWIS, Che bam, fruiterer— 
F. LANNETT, Lewes, curnchandler — J, LOUKIE, Brigaton, 
merchaut—T. V. MaRSH, Suxwon, auctioneer—T. M‘MILLAN, 
Mancly ster, beerseiler — D, MACHIN, Reading, poulterer — W. 
MAbGERISON, jun., Brampton, sinter—J. WA. TON, Manchester 
H MLICHtLL, Bistol—J MULEN, Whitstable, dredgerman—G, 
MORGAN. Fxetor, innkeepor—J. MUKPAY, Walsall, beer-ellex 
R. NICHULSON, Shettield, bootmaker—R, A. PAS» MO« E, Lewes 
J. PEK, Pering.anv, carpe.ter—P,  HILLIPS, Cefn Coity, farm 
labourer—¥, F. RLAD, Nottingham, mwessevger -J. REUFOKD, 
Lewes, house egent—J, KREKs, Porth, :allor—J. LD RICHMOND, 
Bishop Auckland, beerhouse-keeper—W, ROBINSON, Barnsley, 
painter—W. BUWLAND, Caraiff, outeher—H, RUS®ELL, Lewes, 
merchant—R. W. SESS1Os8, Bristol, drape:’s assistant G, 
SHEVHEKD, Bishton, fruivrer—, Kk. C. SMITH, Lewes—J, 


S“ITH, Bristol, cabinetmaker—& SMITH, Norwich, baker—W., 
SMitu, The Thorns, Brieriey-hill, miner—¥#. G. SPURWAY, 
Liskeard, hatter—d, 5, STEVENSON, Leeds. house keeper 


J. SLKKET, Bristol contectioner—T E 8 » Liverpool, 
chemim——E. HAND, Kisted street, Walworth, general deaier— 
J R TAVERNES, st. Toomas the Apostle, butcher—S. TURRE, 
Lewes, commission merchant —T TKULOCK, Brigh on—G, 
plarterer—C. H. TYLOK, Dudley, 


VINCENT, Bristol, carpenter—I, WALLEK, Pockthorpe, Heensed 
victuallker—W. WARING, Moriey, burcher—W. J WETHKE.LEY, 
Whitstable, drecgerman—J. WKAVLR, Gloucester, piasterer—F, 
A WHITAKEK, Pitsuill grocer—T. WHITE, Whitstable, painter 
2 F. WIsLAND, Bramber—D WICKS, Shi: fi-ldé, carpenter—J, 
WILLIAMS, Merthyr Dovan, fermer—J. WILSON, Se«rborough, 
joiner—G. C. WiLSON, Novtingnam, licensed victuailer—T, 
WILSON, Canterbury. horsedealer—A. WOOD, jun. Sheerness, 
thipwright- E. A| WOOUHEAD, hast Grinrtead, chooimistress— 
J, v. WOODMAN, Highbridge, cordwainer—J. WYbOKN, Lower 
Walwer, assistan toa lice vicwuailer—J BAILEY, Kilewick, 
labourer—C. W BAKB? RK, Manchester cotton broker—K. T. W. 
KESLEY, Manchest: r. advertming coniractor—#, BEATTIE, jun., 
Manchester, commission agent—J BIRU AL and A. A. JOHN- 
STONE, Manch ster. sronmongere—J, BOOTH, Stockport, bes er— 
K, BRADSHAW, Manchester, grocer—C, and J, BREYNAND, 
Manchester, calico printers—H. and 1, BRIGGS, Neweburch, 
cotton manufactur-rs—E. ULWGG, Rochdale, joiner— F. DENTON, 
Manchesuer. accountant—8 H FARNELL, ¥ arrington, draper— 
EK. FOGG, Manchester, waiter—J. -OKSi ER, Werneth, farmer— 
G. A. GILLETT, Bolton-le-Mvors, auctioneer—W. GRIFFITHS 
and J. WOLSTENHOLMk, Manchester, boiler-makers — T. 
HAWKINS, Blackburn, joiner—W, and J, HOKSFALL, Man- 
chester, cotton-deslers—E HOWAKTH, Middleton, buiider—W. 
KELLY, Manchester, deotist—!’. LESTER, Rochdale, provision- 
A Massey. Choriy, floorcloth manutacturer—D, K. 
NACHI, Manchester, merchant—H. L. RYAN, Man- 
chester, skirt manufac urer—E SCHOFIELD, Lees, near Oid- 
bam, cotton-waete deaur—J, STANSFIELI, Ashton-under-Lyve, 
it psinker— W. WALKER, Harpurhey, —beer-reiailer — D. 

I8kMaN, Manche ter, porter—C ©. MARTIN, Aldbam, inn- 
ke per—G. SMI, Hampstesd-rend, becrshop-heeper ~ W. 
HERLPUERSTONE, jun., Fo keetwone pictur--frane maker — KB, 


BULD, Bristol, mapon—T, FRANRLIN, Nekwm grocer, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 


Price 44d. ; post-free 6 stamps, coutaining the following, among 
other, Engravings :— 
A Christmas Ball and Singing-Party. Drawn by H. D, Friston, 
A Child’s Dream of Christmas, Drawn by Mr, Nicol. 
Velocipecing to the Christunas Party, Drawn by A Siader, 
The Homeless Girl on Christmas Day, Drawn by A. Siader, 
Christmas Eve in Germany, &e 
The Number also contains Tales, Sketches, Poems, and other 
Articles suitable to the season, nacaely :— 
Mr. Forts lege 6 Adventure, By Thomas Archer, 
The Hatlelujah Chorus By W. B. Rands, 
Miss Somebody's First Appearance. By C. W. Scott. 
The Biack Doctor, By angus Fairbairn, 
Christo as Eve in Exile, by sheidon Chadwick, 
Kochapfel’s Chrivtmas Box. 
Christmas in the Future. By 4ngne Fairbaire 
&e. ‘ 


&e., ay C. 
Published by Mr, ‘1HOMAS FOX. 3, Cetherine street, 
Lendon, W.C, 


N ATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY is 
CLOSED for REMOVAL of tte COLLECTIUN to SOUL 
KENSINGTON, Due Notice of the Keopening will be given. 
By order, GRORGE SCHAKY. 


" P 
ALF A MILLION has been Paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY as 
Compensation for Accidents of All Kinds, 
An Annual Payment of £3 to 46 5s. insures £1000 at Death and 
an ALowance ot the rate of £9 per Week for lyjury 


Offices—64, Corphill; and 10, Re pene sees. 
VILLIAM J, VIAN, Sceretary, 


Strand, 


EIR’sS 558s, SEWING-MACHINE.—55s, 
Complete, Works by hand or foot. Wail hem, fell, bine, 
tack, run, team, quilt, braid, and embroider equal to any £10 
manpoood Guarantee given. Prospectus, Patternn, &c., pest-free 


genuin Unless stamped GU. eit, 2, Carlisie-et. 5 ho-ag, W, 
GRATEFUL—COMFORT. NG, 
a Por Os COCOA, 


BREAKFAST, 
Simply made with boiling water or milk, 
Tiv-linea Packets onsy, iabeiled 
James Epps and Co,, Homceopacuic Chemists, London. 


MABAVILLA COCOA, FOR BREAKFAST, 


The Gloow ways :—* Various 
) porters And manufacturers have attempted to atta @reputation 
for their prepared Coceas, but we doubt whether any thorugh 
sucess had been achieved until Mesers. ‘Layior Brothers discovered 
the extraordinary qualities of Maravilla Cocoa, Adapting their 
perfe:t system Ot preparation Uo this fiuest of all species of the 
Theobroma, they have produced an article which supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the mu:ket. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, 
and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, dis- 
tinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others, For hommoyaths 
aud invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or Valuavle 
beverage."—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London, sole Proprietors. 
ib,, and 1 lp, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION, 1865, This celebrated old Lrieh Whisky gained 
the Dublin Prize Medal, it is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, ard 

holesome. Sold in bottles, 3s, 4d. each, at the retail houses 
in London ; by the ageats in the principal towns of England; cr 
wholesale, «t 4, GreatWindmill-street, London, W.—Obpserve the 
red seal, pink label, aud branded cork, ' Kinshan's LL Whisky."* 


NDIGESTION BEMOVED, 
MOKSON'S PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 
GLOBULES are the successful and popular Bemeaies adopied 
by the Medical Profession for Indigestion, 
sold in bottles and boxes, from 2r., with full directions, by 
Thomas Morson and Son, 31, 43, and 124, Southampton-su cot, 
~square, Londen ; 
and by ali Pharmaceutical Chemists, 


(thes FIELD 


When you ask for 


STARCH, 
see that you it, 
as inferior kinds are oiten substituted 
for the sake of extra profits. 


}AUCKE,—LEA and PERRINS,— 
tw) * WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by Connoisseurs * The 
only Good Sauce,” improves the Appetice, and gids Digestion, Un- 
rivalled for piquancy and flavour. Ask ior Lea and Perrine’s Savca 
Beware ot luuitations, and see the names of Lea and Perrins, om 
all bottles and labels, Agents ; CKOSS# axd BLACKWELL, 
London ; and sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout toe World. 


ILTZ and LEE’S OLEO OHARTA. A 

Patent Room-Paper, waterproof and washable, — These 

APERHANGINGS supply @ great want of the age. Not affected 

by atmospheric changes, and may be washed with soap ana water, 
Messrs. LEE and O0., 5, Newman-etreet, London, 


ORK LEGS,—(Paris and London Prize 
Medals).—GROSSMITA'S NEW ARTIFICIAL LRG, with 
pstent action Knee and Ankle Joints, enabies the patient to walk, 
sit, or ride with ease and comfort, wherever amputated. It is much 
lighter and less expensive than the old style of cork leg, will last a 
lifetime, and is the only leg yet inventea that ladies and children 
can wear with satety. It was awarded the highest medal in the 
Paris Exposition, and was pronounced by the jury ‘* superior 10 all 
ochers.""—Groseaith’s Artificial Leg, Eye, and Mand Manutactory, 


The 


175, Fleet-street. Estabsished 1760, 
HAT is WEALTH without HEALTH ? 
Take BRAGG’S PURE VEGETASLE CHAROUAL, 

Sold in Bottles 2s,, 48,, aud 6s. each, by al! Chemists, and by the 
Manufacturer, J. L. Bragg, |4, Wigmore-street, Ouvendish-square, 
poo and LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

lndig stion, Sick Headache, Loss of Apperite, Drowsiness, 
Giaainess, Spasme, and wll Disorders of the Svomach and Bowels, 
are quickly removed by that weil- known remedy 

FRAMPTON'S PILL OF BBALTH. 

Obtained through say Chemist or Meaicine- Vender. 
HhLoWar's PILLS are cepecially noted 

for regulating the stomach, liver, and bowels, nder their 
currective sway indigestion, hesrvburn, pf oftensive 
breath, and sallowness of complexion disappear; and with these 
annoyances the attendant lsrsitude and general indispusiiion 
gracually but surely disappear, 

YOUGHS and COLDS, 
Instant relief to tightness and oppression of the Chest, by 
using WOODHOUS4'S BALSAM or SPERMACETL 

Prepared only by BARCLAY ano SON», 95, Ferringava-s treet 
London ; and rold in Bocties, at Is. Igd., 26. 9d., and dap6d, each 
May be ubtained of any Chemist. 

YOUGHS, COLDs, DEBILITY, ETC, 

LOEFLUND'S “ LIEBIG'’S BXTRavT OF MALT,” a new 
Dietetic Preparation for #li Puimonary Complainta Ured at 
severai HH spitais, and strongly recommenced by the Faculty, 
Bottles, le, 9d, each, All Chemisus, Crosse «nd Biackwell, Karclay 
aod Sons, Rewards, Sanger, ang Van Abbott, Invalid snd infart 


COLDS, AsTHMA, 

BRONCHLILIS, ana NEURALGIA, the great remedy of the 
day is Dr, J. CULLIS HROWNB’S CHLORODYNE. $A few dunes 
will cure incipient cases, Caution—Lhe extraordinary medical 
Teperts on the eflicxey of Chiorodyne renders it of vital import. 
at ce that the public should obtain the genuine. which is now sold 
under the protection of Government sutnorising ® stamp bearing 
the wores * Dr, J, Collis Browne's Chiorvtyne’ wichout which 
none is genuine See decision of Vice-Coanceilor Sir W. rage 
Wood, the * Times,” July 16, 1864, Soid in Bottles, Ix. Ihd . 2. 94, 
and 4s, 6d,, by ali Chemists Sole Manufacturer, J.1, DAVENPURL, 
34, Great Kurseli-street, Lordon, W.C, 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


which are daily recommended by the Faculty, Testimonials 
from the most eminent of whom way be seen. § id in boxes, 


ts. 1fd., and Tins, 2s, $d each, by Keating, Chemist, 79, St, kaui's- 
churchyard, Loniea., Sold retail by all Droggtecs, &e, 


NOUGH.—PRIUE'S BKNZODYNE, the 


Great Cure for ¢ bronic Consumptive Cough and all Wasting 
Diseases, Cholera, Blood-Spitting, &e, Solu by Chemists, le. 14c., 
2s, 9d. per Bottle.—Loncon, 2, Lower Seymour-street, W. 


« Py. LOCOCK’s WAFERS, to my know. 

ledge, is the best remedy for Coughs, Colds, and Influe: za. 
(Signed) J, B, HORSFIELD, Druggist, Sweet-st., Leeds.” Thy 
rapidly cure Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, acd ell Di ot 
the Breath and Lungs, 1s, Ife. per Be x. 


AMPLOUGH’S PYBBTIO. SALINE, 


Have it in your hoursa, for it is the only safe antidote ig 


Fevers, sreptive Affections, Soa ox Bilious §: and Head. 
eche.—Sold by ali Coemi-ta; and the ¥ plough, 
Ghewies, 113, Hotborn-bil}, Londen 


JAN. 1, 1870 


IOE FLOUR 18 NOT COBN FLOUR, 
CA . 

BROWN and POLSON were the first to adopt the name Corg 
Flour, and they are greatly interested in maintaining its repute. 
tion, which is liable to be discredited by the unwarrartahle appro. 
priation of the name to articles of « different » Prepared, 
O15 Sas prasineah incense, trem Biss | . 


16 ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


ee, COLOUR %D PICTURE TOY-BOOK LITERATURE. 
IORAMIC PAGES, Half-bound, boards, 


cover in colours, 2s, 64. 
‘These changing pictures, held up to the licht, 
Will turn aummer’s noon into co!d winter's night ; 
Change flowing rivers into flame and fire; 
Cause mountains caim to issue ashes dire; 


NOTICE,—BY ORDER OF JUDGMENT CREDITORS. 
O* MONDAY, JANUARY 3, 1870, 
THE SALE OF 
£i5 900 
WORTH O¥ GooDs 


will be commenced at thie Establishment ; » portion of the said 
Goods comprising Stuck to the valus of £8-00, lately the property 


Mel odious and effective. 
o'er the moonlit sea. |3>l-fe Dust. John Barnett. 3s. 
ra a S4. a “hestentss from, dd Land, 
lendly voices, Stephen Glover, dwin . 20 64. 
3s. J Th: Merry New-Year'a Bells, 


OR paper > 


™, 


eee: 


Le Rose Quadrille, J, 
Onid 


Nord: e+ Ss O4.|  T. stone e+ 2a. 6). 
Belie runctte Polka The Abys«inian Galop. 
Pridham.. Se. 0d.) J, Pridham =... +. Sa, Od 


Neleov, 2, 6d. Sluwly and softly, Stephen 
Hark o'er the tea. Perry. 28.6d.| Glover 2s. 6. 
Le us dance on t-@ sanos | Mo-ningon theOcean, Alexander 
Stepren Glover, 2+ 6d. Lee. ts, 6d 
Veloe of the summer wiad.|We cone from fairy bowers. 
Stephen Giover. 3, 6d. Stephen Glover. 38, 
Let us gather bright flowers.| With the. Stephen Glover 
Stephen Glover, 4s. 6d, 2s, Gd 
Ali Sheet Music halé price, 
London: BREWER and CO., 23, Bishopsgate-street Within, 


ITANDARD ENGLISH sONG~ and 
KD BALLADS. The rollowing 3 ngs are alwaya redemsuded at 
Co corte, and are geveral favourites at testive parti: a .-— 
Aa I's nothing else to The Pilot, Nelson «+ 2a, Od. 
do, J is. Hattoa 2, 64.) The King oc Otahelte’s 
The Medicat student, Tea Party. Topliff .. 2a. 6d. 
Albert S vith +. 2a, Od, | The Oid House and she 
Old Tree G, Barker .. 24, Od, 
aid. Say What shail My Song 
John Barnes .. 2s. 64) beTo-niaht .. «+ %, 6d, 
The Row of Allandsie, 
any Saeey + 3a, Od Neloon  .. . o 
The walier. C. W. Tre slave Ship Henry 
*e ~ ae 3s, 6d, onan SR 
\p on Fire. Heary 
s+ 3. Od} Russel .. ae . 
Bonnie Teviotdale, C.W. ‘Tis hard to give the 
Giover .. +. 9a, O4.{ Hand C. W Glover %. 0d. 
Uf whet ia the old man TheV tersn. J.P Kniert 2a 64, 
thi king? Koight .. %, 64.) Thev icerhat bids as wal- 
We cours, sy Domais lad, comehoms, Wrighton 24, 04 
Georg» Linley oe Sa, 64. | Forget he. Wright n.. 24 Od 
Winer tight Stepyen Bewuvifu Belis Mather % 61, 
Glover ss » Ma, 64, | Theres vo nome tke my 
‘Dhe Leoman ot Eugiand, own, Malibran oe 26 6d, 
Loveli rhillips e+ 2a, Od, | Oh ! had I but Ala*din’s 
Th» Return of the lamp W. H Mont- 
AdmireL Phillips .. 3a, Od,/ gomery ..  .. + 26 
The Flying Dutchman, The Bride, Nelaon  .. 2s, 6d, 
John Parry .. 9s, 6d. | The best of al! good com- 
The Fortaae- " pany. H. Phillips .. 2, 62 
Stephen Glover «+ 2s, Od, 
Al! She-t Musto half price, 
London: BREwWeu aud CO,, 23, Bi-hopseste-street Within, 


EK WIPES THK TEaR FKOM EVERY 
BYE. Twenti-tn Edition of thin be utifal Sacre: Seng, 
the taat convusition ot the popular Hog ish Composer, ALEX- 
ANDER LEK. i’'rice %e. ; post-troe, 10 stamps. Alno, 
Thre is anoth+r ans & otter land. Nelson, 


ALLCOTTS MELODIES OF ALL 
NATION? Forths Piano. In twe volumes, han‘somely 
bound, 9%.» each. Vol i contains 506 Melodies of the British Isies; 
Vol, 2 con'ains 500 Melodies of varivus nationas, 
BREWSB and CO., 35, Bishopagate-etreet Within. 


[ae QUEEN OF THE MAY QUADRILLE, 
By W SMA':LWOOD Just published. “ A capital s-t of 
‘Arilies for the approaching «#ive searon, introducing old 
jugli-h Melodies Time weli marked fur dancivg.” Beautifuliy 
Illustrated. Pric. 4a, 
BREWS and Co,, 93, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


PoE AM:TEOR ORG NIT, By 
EDWARD TRAVIS Just published, Book 53, containing 
popular Hyma, “O Parodies, ' ©O patutaria Ho-tia, ' 
Cherahini; “Tt Prego,” C.rechuaa; ‘Veni Sanot+ 4piritus,” 
Jomeili; and thirteen other compositions by emineut v4 
Price Sex. ; forwarded puat-tree, for i8 stamp. 
London ; BREWER and CO, 13, Bishopegate-atrvet Within, 


OPULAR DaNCt&e MUSIU for 
CG +RISTMAS and ths NEW YEAX. 
All the feliowing Vauce “usic is oriiliant, «ffective, and 
difficult of performance. 
Queeu of the Forest. J. 
. Smatiwood .. «+ 4a. Od, Pridhem . 
Flower 


e Room Waltz ~ Mont- 
Polka. Borrow so 3s, Od. 


ery +s se 44, 64, 
Saior's Poka. J. 
cridham ee 


es oe ae Se, Od, oe 
Beasrics Schottische. J. 


Kitty walts. ”“Mont- The Gipey Queen Quad- 
gomery «os ve 48.00. rile, J. Pridhom . Se, Od 
All dheet Music nalf price. 
London : BREWER and CO., 23. Bishopsgate-eireet Within, 


TANDARD ELEMENTARY MUSIOAL 
“ORKS, by J. T. STONE --ELEMENTARY INSTRUC- 
TIONS Fuk THY PIANOFORTS, th Buition, 5a FACIL« 
INSTRUCIIONS FUR THE PiaNO “ORTE, Srd Edition, 4s 
Just Pee i IN@°RU. Tlons FoR TH PIANOFOKTR, 1. 
‘This Pianoforte Tator has been ie ly writen fr Y ung 
Popils. The Puolishers coufivently invite the attention ot 
Teachers to this work, as being one of che best avd most modern of 
oll clement«ry worke fur the ti noforte. 
BREWER and Co,. 23, Bighopegate-st: cet Within. 


ELLEs’s COLLECTION of ANTHEMS, 
Church Services, Chants, Hymne, and Sacred Songs. 
Arranged for Voice an’ Piano. In 1 Volume (240 pyres quarto), 
scarlet cloth. gilt edges, with six Tlimtrations, price 6-. 6d. 
BREWER and CO., 23, Bushopsgate-street W ivhin. 


\ F. TAYLOR'S TWO NEW SONGS, 
ala Edirne ayes te ea, sore 
HE S*tNSATIUNAL DRAWING-8O M 
PIANOFORTS PICK is THE MUSICAL BOX, By I 
LikBiCH. 3-.; tree by poat ior 98 amps, 
Lond n: “aolish-d only hy ROBERT COCKS and Co., New 
Burlington treet ; and of ali Musicsellera, 


F fHKE | THINK. —REICHAKDT'S New 


Song (with « besutirally Iiluet ated Titl) may be ob- 


taine*. tree + for % stamp«, from the Publisher, DUNCAN 
DAVISON, 244, Regent-atreet, 
H& STOOD IN THE SUNSHIN« 


+ BALFE'S New Sone, Sang by Mr Vernon Rigby. may be 
ebtaine , tree by post fo 25 stamps, frou the Publisher, DUNCAN 
DAVISON, 244, Res ent-street, 


ADAME AKABELLA GObDD RD 
TYALBTRG'S famone SCUDY, as piavea br the shove 
distinguished Pianwt, may be btaied free by post for 2, 
stamps, from the ublisher. DUNCAN DAVISON, 2's, Regenc-st. 


PIANVFORTPHS —MOUKK sou MOOR? 
LET on SIRB the follow ng “(ANOFORTES, fer thre 
i ; after whieh, and without eny further charge whatever 
AY Piowies, inge P 
~ » 4 a ini 
rd gh go ry Boawing-teme tte Oosean ie rm 
These instruments ary wa) ranted. and of the heat maar 
Ratensive Ware- Room. 
'6¢ ane 102 BIBHOPIGATE-STRERT WITHIN, & vO. 
Jvg.cwas Tnsernations’ Exhibition, i862: Hononrabl. Man- 
jten f gond and shrap Piancs to Moore and Mocra 
+ ABRMONIUMS,—MOORE and MOORR’S 


t 2, a arver 
et Te 


¥ OORE and MOORK extend their Three. 
yeare’ Syetem of Hire to Purchase to sl) parte of Great 
Britain, oorriage- (ree. 104 and 108. Hichopagate-mreet, BC, 


UTLER'S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Oornete, Saxtorns D:um», Flates, Marineis, Flegeolers, 
Concertinas Hacmouinma, &c., in ase in el) pa te of theking?om 
and colon fea, giving on versa! -ati«facti n ‘urler's A: tiat Model, 
the easinss Cornet vot produced with double water-key tn cass, 
58 60,~—-Haymar ket, London. Prices, with drawings, port-free 


PICTURES. FRAMES for the Coloured 
Picture given with ‘The Tilnstrat-d Lon¢on News” of 
ao '6 a wk RES Sontee a Glass, and 
vor : e - . WS, 43, Kusrell- 
oon usrell-street, 


ICTUKES.—FRAMKS for the Coloured 
BE ceripharth Geena ores 
portation GEO) REES, 43, Racsell-strect, £.C, — 


pAoess TO LEARNING CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS, 


‘INHKE CHILD'S OWN ABC. With 
bject and First Spelling Lessons. A most useful Gift. 
Eight |-page 4to Illustrations in Oil Colours. Boards, is, 


HE ONE-SYLLABLE ALPHABET OF 
NOUNS IN RHYME. By E. N. MARKS. Above 300 Oil- 
Colour Pictures, Bound in boards ; cover in co.ours, le. 


NOUSiIN CHaRUKY'’S STEP-BY--TEP 
J) TO LRARNING. By KF. N. MARKS, Twenty-four pages 
of Coloured Lila trations and First Spelling Lessons = ts. 


LPHABET AND ONK-SYLLABLE 


TALES, Printed on stout paper. A good book for home 
insiraction. la, 
The above Books form the four most attractive royal roads to 
learning published. 


Iss CORNER’S LITTLE PLAYS for 


‘ Little Actors, for Home Performance, is, each. Illustrated 
by Alf 6! Crowqui.) and Harrison Weir, 

BEAGTY AND THE BRAST. Is, 

WHITTINGTON AND HSOAY, 1 

CINOBRELLA AND THE LITTLE GLASS SLIPPER, Is, 

Pt.S3 IN BGO’S; or, the Miller's Faveurite Son. 1s. 

MOTHER GOOSE AND THE GOLVEN EGGS, Is. 

CHILDREY IN TA" WOOD Is 

Vniform wi h he above, 

PRINCE SIGISMUND'S COURTSAL’ ; or, the Fairy Ordeal. 

An sxirava¢anza, by C J. 3, and Mluastrations by J, G. 


GEM: CHs[sTMas SCKNIU KAISED 
4 VicWs. A prettily-dusigned Sauw View, with Figures, 
Landscape, é&e., in 9 place-Sipped . is. 
London: DEAN and Son, 65, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
ABYbs*INIAN EXPEDITION. 


HE 
Embellished with 
ONE HUNDR BD ILLUs_ RATIONS, 

from Drawings meds by arti-ta who someneaad the Army. 
forming » moat interesting reliable recor? and description of shat 
extraordinery Campaign. 

In & folie yulvme carefully printed on toned paper, neatly 
bound in cloth, gi ted ev, prive ome guinea. 

Pubiwhet «t the LLLU-TRATER LONDON NEWS Office, 198 
Stra: d, WC. ; aud to be nad of a)! Book-eliera, 


In a few days will be puvisnes, in three volumes, crown BSyo, 


P\de “ARKKISES; being an bxt act from 
the Common iace Bok ot ALOXaNDER 8 Mi CH, the hider, 
Loudon: WM. u. ALLENS ana Gu,, 13, Waterioo-plas , 8, W, 


LENNY'S GaRDEN ALMANACK FOR 
1870 now ready, containing a List of all the Latest Novelties 
in F owers and Fruits, and full Instructions for Amateur Gardeners. 
Price t+. ; poat-frea, la, id, 
T. T. Lemars, |, lvy-iane, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


Price 64,, (poat7d.; neat case, 1, 64. (post, ); uasia gilt, 
2a &d. (post, 2s. 6d.) ; exquistely painted calf, 3s, (post, 35. 2d ) 


RETY PRES«NT,—HOWLETT’S 

GILDEN ALMANACK, 82 miniature 8, gold-prinied 

onrichenamel No trade sdvertis- ments mndon : SIMPKIN, 
Sta ioners'-court ; Howlett. 10, Frith-street; snd all Becksel ers. 


APHAEL’'S PROPHKTIC MESSENGER 

Fiftieth Year —Raphsel ,.redicted for (69 the ciscontent in 
Fra.ce, the Siorma of Nov, 9 and 10. Price ts, 14 ; po.t-free, 
4%, 7d.—Lundor : T, T. LEMARB, |, Ivy-lane, Pateruoster-row. 


Now ready, 
SIX COLOUKED PLATES, 
Price One Shiling, 
THE 


LLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 
for 1*70, 
osntaining 
THREE PICTURES “F COUNTRY LIFE, 
from Paintings vy Aifred Hunt; also 
THRE PILTURRS OF BRITISH BIRDS 
(WAGTAILS, WRENS, AND STABLINGS), 
drawn by ¥. W. Keyi, 
printed br Leignton Brothers’ “hromatic Procass ; 
TWELVE FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS; 
ASTRONOMICAL DIAGKA Msof REMARK ABU PHENOMENA, 
with explanawry Note.; 
Twelve tiustra ons of 
THE BRITISH ARMY OF 1870, 
aa Headings w the Catencar; 

The Royal Family o: Great Brivain; the Queen's Housebold ; 
der Majesty's Mintsere; Lite of Puolic Offices and Officers , 
Bankers ; Law and Univer.ity Term»; Fixed aud Movable rre- 
tivals; Anuiverseries; Acta of Pariisment passed during the 
Session of 1969; Revenue and Expenditure; Obit ary of Eminent 
ver-one; Christian, Jewish, ans Mohammedan Calenders ; 
Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Government Dutien; Times of 
High Water, Vost-Office Regulations ; together with a large 
amount of us«ful and valuabie info-mation wh ch has during tne 
past twenty-two years made the ILLUSTRAT#D LONDON 
ALMANACK the mo.t «cceptadle and elegant compsnion t the 
storary or drawing-rooin table; whit t it universally acknow- 
ted, to be by tar the cheapest Almanack ever published. 

‘be unprecedented demand for the ILLUSTRAT*D LONDON 
ALMANACK year after year stimutates the prop ietor to stil, 
greater exertions to secure for this Aimanack ® reevption as 
favoura’ ea. that which hse hitherto paced ita circulation second 
only w hatorthe It LUSTKAT*D LONDON NEWS 

THE ILLUSTRATED L NDON ALMANACK is incioned in an 
olognt cover printed in colours by the same proce-s ae the Bix 
Colour d Plates, sad forms # charming and p easing ornament to 
he urawin. -room table, 

THE SHILLING (LLUSTKATED ALMANACK is published at the 

fic- of the ILLUUSTRATKD LONDON NEWS, 198, Straud, and sold 

y sll Bockseiers and Newsagents, 


USsPH GILLOTT'S sTERL PENS 
e 


Stationers 
throughout the World, 


Just published, price ta, 64., 


(‘" K EXTKAORDINARY OORES 

EFFECTED UND<R tre HYGEIAN SYSTEM ody 
MORISON'’S VEGETABLE UNIVBKSAL MEDICINES, May b- 
had at the Brith College of Health, Eu-ton-roed, London. 


BRNAMENTs for the DRAWING-BKOOM, 

Library. sud ining-roo., consisting of Vas s, Figures, 

Gr apa, Cont siicks, inkstands Obeli«k-, Iniata Tables, Warch- 

stands &¢., in Alabaster Marbe, Brous- Uerbyshir. Spar, &c, 
cau b had of J. TENNANT, 149, strand, Loudon, W.C. 


AV iNEkALOGY and GEOLOGY, 
pe Erementar, ( o'lections to facilisate the study of thease in- 
terest ng branches of wei re+ cao be had at 2, 5, tu, 20 50 wo 1000 gn. 
each, of J. TeXNNANT. 149, Sivan’, Lovoon W.C Mr, T+ mmant 
wives Provete Los ructions tn Mineralogy aud Geviogy, 


CpSatetmas PKESENTS and NEW. 


YSAw'S GI°T3 
for all who Court tne Gay and Feative Seenes, 
*.. SLanOw peg Fa gt olb, 
preserver and beaut! t,er of the © beyond all precedent. 
ROWLANDS Kal. YuoR, 
for impartiog & radiant Dicom wo the Compiexion, and a softness 
and detieswy to the Skin 
RO* LANDS 90° TO r PEARL DIN "IFRICR, 
for giving ® pearl like whiteness to the and « pleasing 
fen to the Breath. 
Sold by ali‘ hemiet. and ‘erfum: re, 
Ask for" B wi.ods " Articles, 


5 dahl eg New-Year's Pre-ents from 6d. 
to l@uze Novel O-naments for Christm«s-Trees, Detailed 
Lis: on application. Preminm: to Bead Purchasers abowe 5, 
Rimmel, Perfumer, 98, Sirand ; 124, Kegent-strect ; #1, Cornhill 


PEACTIFOL HAIR, 


Mra, 8 A, ALLEN'S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER never 

falie to quickly -estore grey or faded hair to iteyouthful colour snd 

It «tops -he hair irom falling off. I prevents baldnes., 

it prometes luxuriant erowth ; it causes the hair to grow thie: 

= ret. git Mee al! ee It —- netther of] nor 

"e larye Botth-s, price Six nes Chemists anc 
mers, —Dépot, 266, High Moiburn Lendon, ae! 1 


N oo nant OBE MEDIOIN &. 
a DP RY'S Delicious REVALFNTA ARABICA FOOD 
eradicates Dyegereia, Indigestion, Cough Asthma, Consnmption, 
Deothty Sheplesenees, Constipation latu'ency, Phiewm, Low 
its §=Dierrhoon, Acidity, Diabetes, ~aneen and Vomiting, 
asting, Paipitation; Nervous, Biliovs, and Liver Complaints 
Cure No 68,413: “ Rome —The health of the Holy Father is excel- 
lent since he hac taken Du Barry's Food, and his Holiness cannot 
this excellent food too Ly ae Du Barry and Co., 77, 
t-street, London, W.; and 163, William->treet, New York. 

In Tins, at Is, jd; i 1b. 25 Od, i2ib., 25 ; at ait Grocdrs', | 


7 


in the pound sterling. 


Goods Warehouse, 198, Regent-stre~t, 
. Catalogues tree on application, 


and MORRIS. 
Silks, half price, 
A Bankropt's Stock —Wright and Morris, 
Fancy Dresses, ha:f price 
A Bankrupt's \to.k —Wright and Morris, 
Evening Ureases, half price 
A Bankropt's stock. —Wright aod Morris, 
Silx and Wool Repps, haif price, 
A Bankrupt's Stock. — Wright and Morris, 
Tne New Gaz de Chambrey, ha!f price, 
A Bankrupt’s Stock.— Wright and Morris, 
The New Gaz de Nice, baif price. 
A Bankrupt's Stock, —Wright and Morris. 
Family Linens, half price 
A Bankrupt's Stock. —Wrignt and Morris, 
Real Beatskin Jecketa, half price, 
A Bankrupt’s fiom — Wrigue and Morris, 
+Made Drreses, 
Petticoats, Mantics, } half price, 

A Bank: upt’s Stock. — Wright and Morris, 
The New Revorsible Manciea, half price, 
A Bankrupt’s Stock.—Wright ans Morris, 
1000 dozen Soited Cambric Handkerchiefs, half price, 

A Bonkrupt's “tock.— Wrignt and Morris, 
Ladies’ Undere othing. half prica, 
A Bavkrapt’s Sto k.— Wright anu Morris, 
Velve eens, half price. 
N.B, Catalog ies se t tr ¢ on application, 
At BAKER and CRISP’S, 198, Regent-strest. 
Monday and during the Week, 


ADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING 
EXTRAORDINARY 
J. W. WHITTAKER and OUWPANY'8 STOCK, 
GREAT and UNKESERVED SALE 


of 
LADIES' and CHILDREN'S UNDERCLOTHING, 
bough? 474 per cent leas toan cost. 
CHAS, AM ‘TT and COMrY., Gi and 62, at. Paul's, will SELL, 
on MONDAY and Siz fol owing '’aya, without reese ve, the foliow- 
ng upuenal ond important L. te 
500 Sear et Fiannel #e ticoats, goo! quality, 3+. ild 
foariet aud White Flan:+i Drawers, richiy embroidered in 
Berlin Wool, 4s. 1.0, 
Handsome Flaunel Petticoat, heavily Emb-oidered in Wool, all 
Uolvure, 7a, Vd, 
203 dog. Drawers, trimm-d ince |e. 4§d. ; originally %. 6d. 
130 doz. Drawers, wich work, la Ligd ; worth 48 6d, 
70 doz Ladies’ Chemises, Is. 04d. ; originally %s. 
159 doz. Chemices, trimmed lace, ls ; Worth 9a. 6d. 
200 doz. Good Chemises. with werk, is ; origins lly +a. 94, 
140 doz, Petticoa:s, with seven tucks, 28 11d ; worth Sx, 94 
230 doz Frilied retticoats, wae werk, @s. lid, ; usually sold at 


8 
110 dos. Fri'led Nightgowns, 2¢ 9d. : worth 5e, 64, 
243 doz. Nightgowns, with = ee 3s, ld, ; anequalled under 


Je 
95 doz Night Dresses, st Sa 11d.; worth 10e, 6d. 
43doz Rich Night Dresees, worth 186, 6¢., for 7a. 11d, 
8 © psire ef Corset- will be sold at Is, 11§d. 98. 6d., end 38. 11d 
yer pair, These are very cheap. 
0 All-Wool Flannel Drering-Gowns, at les. 94, and | guines, 
containing 12 yards of Fianne', and wort» 3 gs. 
A large loz of guod plain bare peg worth is, iid., will be cleared 


out at} 
212 Beautiful Camisoles, )rimm-d Man Lace, originally 5s. Sd., 
are marked %, 114, 
170 Camisoles, elegant)y trimmed with Lace end Inaeztion, worth 
7, 64,, wil) be cleared out at 34 Nid, 
Samp 8 on receipt of stamps, 
CHAS, AMOTT and CO., 6! and 62, St. faul’s, Londen. 


RENCH MERINOKES, in __ beautiful 
Toloura.—Severai Cases of Bleck and 50 pieces of the 
feshionahle shades of Ret, just opened, All doubie width, and 
= the finest quality, at 34, the yard, Not to be equalled any where. 
‘a! terns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminat-r Bridge, 8 KE. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 
Sia. 64., 404, and 456, Black Gros Grains, Glecés, and 
Uords, made of bright Italtan Si'k, with « warranty for wear, at 
3s o}4., wide width, not to be equalled, Richest Black Moircs, 
yera wide, 10-, 94, per yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CU., Lambeth House, Weatminster Bridge, 8.E, 


OOL REPPS, PLAIDS, and SERGES, 

New Colours, at 12a, 64, the Fuil Dre-a, being p»rt of the 

stock of Mr Charles Katlin, and purchased of his Trustees. Also 

® large quanuty of Irish Poplins, heavily enriched with silk, and 

excellent for wear, at 23. the yard; never before offered at lena 

than 40, 64, Petternaent.—HARVEY and CO,, Lambeth House, 
Westminster Bridge, 8 8. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
OUNG'S GUINEA DRESSING-GOWNS! 


For Lacies, in every size and Shade, made of 
400 Twilied, Saxony, nnd Printed Flannels, in 
to elegent Snape. The new Tarian Gewn, in 
chocee from. every Clan, 25s. 9d. Patterns and Lllustra- 
tions p *t-free, 
Mre, T. @ YOUNG, Ladie«' Outfitter, 
1:8, Osfurd-etreet, London, W, 


Wasiuy MOURNING, 
made up and trimmed in the most correct taste, may be 
obtained at the moet reasonable prices, 

at PETER ROBINSON'S, 

Goods are sent, free of charge, for selection, to all parta of 
Englend (with dressmaker, if desired) a recsipt of letter, order, 
or telegram ; and Patterns are sent, with Book of Illustrations, to 
al) parte of the world. 

The Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 
eae 956 to 262, Sogent went, Londo a, tn 
largest and most econom’ earn. arebouse in Europe, 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 


O[8ES ANTIQUES, 

SEWELL and CO'S celebrated Moires Antiques, Spital- 
fields manufacture, in White and Black, and ali the newest 
volours, at 4$ge nnd upwards the Full Dreas, 

700u yards of Black Gros Grain Silks, at 38. Lid, to 5s, 11d, per 
yard, Paterna free, 


HRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 
BALL AND B6VENING COSTUME 
Gold and Silver Ta latave 
Skirts tastefully mace and trimmed, in a'l Colours, from fis, 
A choice Selection of C:yatatlised Tariaiane, at lds, 64. the Dress 
Tutle and Net skirts, fashionably trimmed, from 2 gs. 
ee and ©0., Frith-strect and Old Compton-street, Soho- 
square, 


JITOCK of a DR\PER.—Z, SIMPSON and 
& OOMPANY having purchased, by public ender, of Meesrs, 
Honey. Humphrys, and Company, accountants te the estate, the 
entire STOCK of Mr. DAVID THOMAS, of Merton. Drapor, they 
will OFFER the same, a _i«rge discounts from Mr, Thomas 8 coat, 

on MONDAY, and dur:ng Next Weer, 

Z, Simpon and ompany will offer with the above a large Stock 
of Fancy G.ode, suitable for vhristmas Presents, at an extra- 
ordinary di-rount off regular prices. 

65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 40, to 53), Farringdon-street, B.C. 


K 22 HEN REQUISITFS (including 
BRUSHES and TURNERY).—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has 
every Articl. for the Furnishing or KITCHENS arranged ia Four 


Sete, each compleve in iteeli :— 1 2 3 
£edj€andi£ a die a, a. 

Kitchen Utenetls .. * ” 8 #24 8 11012 9318 | 

Broshe- and Turnery toauit ../#1 1 0/15 1 6/7 9 O83 25 


Total perSet .. -~-  . |89 9 #139 9 7/18 It 70 
No. |, suitably for any Mansion. ; No. 2, auitadle for geod- 
clae- Houses, No.3, small Houses; No 4, the smallest Houses, 

Anv single article may be h.@ at thesame price quoted for itin 
WILLIAM & BUSTON, Furntching 1 

|, Fornic! ‘ronmonger int- 
ment to H.R H. the Prince of Wales, sends a aE A se me 
upwardce of 700 Lilust-ations of his unrivalled stock, with List of 
Prices and Plime of the Twenty large Show-Roems, post-fres. 

39, Oxford-rtreet, W,; 1, 1A, 2,3, and 4, Newman-atreet; 4, 5, 
and 6 Persy's-piace; and i, Newman-yard. With the present 
raliway facilities. the c st of delivering goods to the moet distant 
pertof th» United Kingdom is very trifling William * Burton 
will always, wher desired, undertake delivery ata small fixed rate 


NDI+KSTION,.—" Berkeley, Sept. 3, 1869. 
Gentlemen,--T feel it a du'y ' owe to you to express my 
gratitude for the great benefit I have devived from waking 
‘Norton's Camomile Pills.’ Fora leneth of time Louffered ex- 
eruciating pain from indigestion end wind in the scomach, having 
tri-d nearly +v. ry remedy wit? out deriving any henefis at all ; but 
after taking two lee of your vaiuable pills I was quite restored 
to my useal state of health. Please give this publicity, for the 
benefit of those who may thua be afflicted.—I am, Jon eo, yours 
trey tard ALLPASS —To the Proprietors of Norton's Came- 
mile Pilis " 


at « Redaction fromthe cost of three sevenths, or about 8s. 9d. 
Baker and Criap's General D apery, Silk Merosry, and Fancy 


BANKRUPT’S STOCK, — WRIGHT 


"err SS as Mowtlight’ Music, ‘Love, and Bring seartul war on to the peaceful town ; ot wsiaet ee Barrie, parted Depart Merchasts, of St. Helen's aes ie it is Roped, will plecrtainate between cheap articles 
Y 7 t t undera Bill o' bear falee name 
The Gondoller's Good-night | Flowers, J. Barnett. 2%. If light behind the lifted page is thrown, (iasclvente), an AKER and Rise, BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


which is prepared solely from “i aize or Indian Corn. 
SS ees 
Br2own and POLBON's 


B®°ws and 


Beer and POLSON'S 
CORN FLOU: 
botled with Milk, 
for Breakfast, 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUa, 
boiled with Milk, 
for Supper, 


POLSON’'S 
COBN FLUUR, 
& thicken 
Soups, 


Brows and 


Btows and 


B BOWN and 
CORN FLOUR, 
te thicken 
Sauces, 


POLAON'’S 
CORN FLOUR, 

t thicken 

“tea, 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
Custards. 
POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 
_ ‘Blanemange,_ 
POLSON'S 
CORN FLUUR, 


for use with 
Stewed Fruit. 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 


or 
Puddings, 
POLSAON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 


One Table-rpoonful 
to lib of flour 


Brews and 


B®owe and 


BRowN “and 


ROWN and 
B 


Brower and 


BRows and 


makes 
Light Pastry. 


POLBON'S 
CORN FLOUR. 
To be obtained 
by order through 
facheste 
jo all parte 
of the world, 


POLSON'S 
CvBN FLOUR, 
best quatity, 
Tats quattty wahutslns te copter saulinnee anh be eh 
in qnal main eice iy 
equaliet by any similar article, 


Ptakuiwa 


Brows and 


ia rieh in albuminous 
Flies. 


reyared 
BROWN sad PULSON . 


Pp EABLINA 
is rich in fiesh-forming 
properties, 
snow nebo son. 
P EARLINA 
may b¢ used with 
or wishout Milk, 


Prepared by 
ee ee POLSON, 
P EABLINA, 
for Children’s Diet, 


Prepared by 
BROWN and PULSON. 


P EARLINA, 
for Breakfast, 
Prepared by 
BROWN and POLSON, 


P EABLINA, 
for Supper. 

P. ed by 
BROW aud PULSON, 
Pp FABLINA, 

for eee ess 
BROWN aud I POLSON. 


Pp #4 BLINA, 


for Plum Puddings, 
Prepared by 
BROWN and POLSON, 


P EARLINA, 
for Peasy, 
Prepared by 
BROWN and POLSON, 


Pp B4ecina, 


(ues FIELD 
STARCH, 
Exclusively wsed in the Royal Laundry; 
and her my oy Laundrens anys that 
“Te is the finest Scarch she ever used,” 
Awarded Prize Medal for iis supsriority, 
Beware of spurious imitations. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS—PARIS EXHIBITION, 1997. 


U RE PICQokKL E 8, 
SAUCES, JAMS, and TABLE DBLICACIES, 
of the highest qualiry, manufactured by 
CHOS3E and BLACKWELL, 


Proprietors of Captain White's Orieseal Pick! Curry Paste, 
o in ‘s ‘as! 
and other Condimente, re 
are sold retai! in all pasin of the world, an1 wholesale at the 
Manufactory, Sohe-eqaare, London, 


URIOUS NEW TWELFTH. CAEBE, 
The greatest Novelty in the World. 
Carriage-free to nny ratiway atation for 4a, 
Whether ‘tis a Caka, or not # Cake, that is the Question, 
Also, @ wrest variety of 
PRET’Y PERFUMEKY TOYS. 
Send tor « List, or coma and sev them at 
PLES3K and LUBIN'S, 
2, New Bond-strect, London, 


and F, MAKTELU and CO.’S OLD 

. CUGNAC BRANDY, 
aie Gallon ; 44+, per Dozen ; 3. 8d. p r Bottle. Bottled and 
colaby t W. BBILLY, 0 Moorg sts, corner of Loadon- wail, 


London : Printed aed Published at the Office, 2, Catherine-street, 
inthe Parish of St Mary-le- strand, in the County of Middlesex, 
by THOMAS FOX, % Catherine-strcet, eforecald,— 
SATURDAY, JasUARY 1, 1870, 


